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The  GODIVA  'feathcnueight’  high-efiiciency  fire  pump 

Britain’s  post-war  fire-fighting  requirements  for  Civil  Defence  broke  away  from 
previous  practice  and  nothing  suitable  existed. 

As  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  we  evolved  what  was  necessary,  this  time  a 
small  light-weight  high-efficiency  engine,  comparable  with  that  of  the  finest  sports 
car,  with  overhead  camshaft  and  valves,  and  a  very  efficient  pump. 

Important  features  are  easy  starting,  quick  and  easy  priming,  an  excellent  seal, 
and  an  inter-cooler  which  permits  the  use  of  anti-freeze. 

THE  •FEATHERWEIGHT’  DELIVERS  AT  120  P.S.I.  PUMP  PRESSURE  (8  M  Kg  cm«)  2S0  IMPERIAL  GALLONS  A  MINUTE 
(II3S  litres)  OR  3M  IMPERIAL  GALLONS  (1630  litres)  AT  60  P.S.I.  (4  22  Kf/cm<). 

The  unit,  which  weighs  only  350  lb.,  is  extremely  compact  and  accessible;  it  can  be  carried  upon  a 
light  trailer,  or  wheeled  upon  its  own  wheels  which,  with  their  axle,  are  instantly  detachable  so 
that  the  unit  is  easily  carried. 
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Spanning  the  East 


Branches  of  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China  under  British  manage¬ 
ment  directed  from  London  are  established  in 
most  centres  of  commercial  importance  through¬ 
out  Southern  and  South  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  At  all  these  branches  a  complete  banking  service 
is  available  and,  in  particular,  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  financing  of  international  trade  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bank’s  offices  in  London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  its 
agencies  in  New  York  and  Hamburg  and  a  world-wide  range  of 
banking  correspondents. 

In  London  and  Singapore  the  Bank  is  prepared  to  act  as 
executor  or  trustee. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA 
AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this  jounml 
represents  a  forum  where  articles  containing  many 
different,  and  often  controversial  opinions  are 
published.  They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  this  paper. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 


We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue, 


Here  Is  an  early  key,  hand  made  by 
Sheffield  craftsmen,  somewhere  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
It  was  made  to  lock  an  old  bow- 
fronted  Georgian  chest-of -drawers, 
and  Is  stilt  In  actire  use. 


E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  ti  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,*  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Materials,  Smith,  London 


The  development  of  steel  made 
possible  the  growth  of  civili* 
sation  itself.  For  steel  is  the  key 
to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well 
as  to  the  necessities ;  as  essential 
to  the  maker  of  the  precision 
watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 
Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy 
and  Carbon  steels  serve  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  industries  in  many  ways. 
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A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5$.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W  I 
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the  Great  name  in  the  export 
and  import  of  textile  and  leather  goods 

We  export : 
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All  our  Roofinf  Fittings  ar* 
midc  from  steel  specially  suited  for 
the  product  and  are  normally 
supplied  Electro  galvanised. 

They  are  made  strictly  in  accordance 
with  British  Standards  Specifi¬ 
cation  1494.  With  the  exception 
of  the  gimlet  pointed  Roofing 
and  Gutter  Screws,  they  can  also 
be  supplied  in  Aluminium  Alloy 
to  B.S.S.  2465.  All  bolts  have  the 
B.S.  Whitworth  thread. 


STANDARD 


SQUARf  KNO  J 


The  following  are  the  types  of  roofing 
fittings  which  we  manufacture. 


HOOK  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 
ROOFING  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 
GUTTER  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 
DRIVE  SCREWS 
OAKLEY  CLIPS 
ROOFING  SCREWS 
GUTTER  SCREWS 
ROOFING  WASHERS 


By  the  leading  British  Manufacturers : 

THE  BRITISH  SCREW  CO.,  LTD 

153,  Kirkstall  Road,  Leeds,  4,  England. 


ROUND  HtAO  DRtVf  SCREWS 


Prices  As  prices  vary  according  to 
size  and  quantity  required  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  a  quotation. 


DIAMOND  CURVED 


WASHERS 


BARGES 
SALVAGE  and 
SLUDGE  VESSELS 
TUGS  and 
KINDRED  CRAFT 


SEAGOING,  RIVER,  HARBOUl 
AND  ESTUARY  SERVICE 


Twin  Screw  Stern  Well  Barge  loading 
BUCKET  HOPPER  DREDGER  “CARRICK” 
constructed  for  the  L.  M.  &  S.  Railway  Co. 


Travel  details  and  Fair  Identity  Cards 
can  he  obtained  from: 

L^pzi{  Fair  Afenqr  in  Great  Britain, 

127,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,i. 

The  Cairo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

4.  Place  Falaki,  Cairo. 
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Djalan  Tjiasem  8  a  Djakarta. 

For  further  information  apply  to : 
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The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  8o  years’  experience  cf  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  annually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 
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Hungarian  ready- 


are  always  and  on 


every  occasion  in 


style.  —  They  are 
famous  for  their 


plain  lines  and 
clever  ideas. 
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sample-ranges 


Represented  all 
over  the  world 
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EXPORT  OF  TEXTILE  GOODS 

Budapest  4.  P.O.B.  loo. 


SWEDISH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


A  Quality  Superior 

to  Specificatione 


Loading  direct  to  ocean¬ 

going  vessels  at  our  own 

factory  ports  without 
transhipment 

Strong  6-ply  paper  bags 
guarantee  first-class  packing 
for  every  shipment 


PORTLAND  CEMENTi 
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Manufactured  in  Sweden  by  the  factories  of 


The  Swedish  Cement  Sales  Corporation 

Mail  and  Cable  :  Cementa  Malmb 
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CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
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HOPPER  BARGES  ;  PIPE  LINES  ; 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 
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SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
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>  m 


OUTPUT :  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 
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2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
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THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 
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TRACTION  EQUIPMENT 

— always  ready  for  service 


On  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central 
India  Railway,  suburban  traffic  is 
heavy  and  the  heat  sometimes  ex¬ 
treme,  but  the  BTH-equipped  electric 
trains  maintain  their  frequent  and 
punctual  service  without  a  hitch. 


Whether  for  multiple-unit  trains  or 
for  locomotives  (electric  or  diesel- 
electric),  BTH  electric  equipment 
provides  the  finest  guarantee  of  in¬ 
stant  readiness  for  service  under  all 
conditions. 


THE 

BRITISH  THOMSON- HOUSTON 

COMPANY  LIMITED  •  RUC»V  ’  ENGLAND 
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Asia  in  the  Balance 

The  visit  which  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
made  recently  to  India,  Burma  and  Afghanistan 
carried  yet  a  step  further  the  realignment  of  power 
balances  which  has  been  evident  in  Asia  in  recent  months. 
The  western  concept  of  the  world  in  two  portions — the 
Communist  and  the  “  free  world  ” — was  never  wholly 
accepted  by  the  uncommitted  nations  of  South-East  Asia, 
but  Washington,  and  those  western  capitals  who  identified 
their  foreign  policy  with  the  United  States,  reassured 
themselves  with  the  vague  hope  that  the  “  neutral  ”  Asian 
countries  would  resist  what  appeared  to  be  Communist 
overtures  as  virulently  as  they  had  resisted  the  West’s. 
When  India,  Burma  and  other  countries  of  the  region 
proclaimed  the  view  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
China  and  subscribed  to  the  five  principles  of  co-existence, 
western  reaction  was  patronisingly  sceptical.  A  common 
bond  of  “  Asianism  ”  was,  so  the  argument  went,  too 
flimsy  a  cord  to  bind  the  tiger  and  the  zebra  in  friendliness. 

With  the  widening  of  India’s  and  Burma’s  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  reaction  in  the  West  has 
been  that  of  downright  alarm.  Russia  has  offered  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  India  and  Burma,  and  it  has  been  gratefully 
accepted.  Politicians  and  policy  makers  in  the  West,  anrl 
particularly  in  Washington,  might  well  ask  themselves 
why.  Why  does  Asian  neutralism  seem  to  be  a  stance 
against  the  West  but  not  against  Russia  and  China?  The 
short  answer  is  that,  so  far,  Moscow’s  and  Peking’s 
friendliness  towards  the  uncommitted  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia  has  nothing  about  it  which  compromises  the 
neutral  position  these  nations  have  taken  in  world  affairs; 
their  political  and  diplomatic  freedom  is  unimpaired.  It  is  a 
friendliness  as  positive  as  the  West’s  is  negative.  It  is  all 
very  easy  and  clever  to  sit  in  Washington  or  London  and 
talk  of  Moscow’s  ulterior  motives,  but  looked  at  through 
Asian  eyes  western  motives  in  the  East  are  no  less — indeed, 
perhaps,  more — ulterior.  And  to  point  out  with  evident 
smugness  that  the  material  benefits  of  Russian  friendliness 
are  meagre  compared  with  what  the  West  can,  and  does, 
offer  only  goes  further  to  show  that  western  help  is  proffered 
not  because  it  is  thought  necessary  in  itself,  but  for  the 
negative  reason  of  combating  Communist  influence.  It  is 
the  perennial  mistake  the  West  has  been  making  in  Asia; 
time  and  circumstances  have  done  nothing  to  change  it. 

There  has  been  little  or  nothing  in  recent  western 
policies  towards  Asia  to  suggest  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  Asian  state  of  mind.  The  psychological  opposition  to 


colonialism  in  the  East  is  almost  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  old  days  of  the  imperial  order,  and  although  the 
physical  withdrawal  of  Europe  ended  one  kind  of  colonial 
era,  the  West  has  been  assiduous  in  creating  another  so 
subtle  that  occidental  minds  seem  sometimes  unable 
themselves  to  recognise  its  deleterious  effects.  For  many 
years  Americans  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  holding  or 
losing  Asia,  and  in  their  fanatical  desire  to  incorporate  the 
uncommitted  nations  into  the  “  free  world  ”  (another  name 
for  an  anti-Communist  bastion)  they  have  spread  a  new 
kind  of  colonialism  by  dollars  with  strings  and  military 
alliances.  By  creating  pacts  like  SEATO  and  the  “  northern 
tier  ”  of  Baghdad  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  by  the  majority 
of  the  most  politically  powerful  countries  of  the  region, 
the  West  openly  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  its 
attention  to  its  southern  flank. 

The  welcome  that  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  received  in  India  can  be  attributed  to  many  things. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  determination  of  the  open- 
hearted  Indians  to  show  as  great  a  degree  of  hospitality  to 
their  guests  as  was  shown  to  Mr.  Nehru  in  Moscow;  the 
two  visitors  were,  moreover,  the  heads  of  a  country  whose 
achievements  have  long  been  admired  by  Asian  nationalists 
despite  their  awareness  of  the  cost;  but  most  of  all  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  to  them  wherever  they  went 
and  spoke  was  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  here  were 
representatives  of  the  one  leading  world  power  which  had 
taken  an  uncompromising  stand  against  the  kind  of 
colonialism,  racial  discrimination  and  military  alliances  that 
India’s  own  Prime  Minister  has  been  tireless  in  condemning. 
Although  Mr.  Khrushchev  spent  much  time  denigrating  the 
West,  he  never  even  once  hinted  that  India  should  align 
herself  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  military  pact,  or  a  formal 
pact  of  any  kind.  He  never  asked  India  to  Join  Russia  in  a 
campaign  against  the  West,  he  simply  stated  that  on  many 
issues  Moscow  and  Delhi  and  Rangoon  had  an  identity  of 
view,  and  that  Russian  sympathy  could  be  relied  upon. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  overstepped  the  mark 
and  some  of  his  speeches  were  misguided.  Even  allowing 
for  misreporting  (of  which  there  is  clear  evidence  in  some 
cases)  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  Russian  leaders  were  ill 
advised  about  the  general  Indian  feeling  towards  Great 
Britain.  Indian  audiences  quite  expected  to  hear  the 
visitors  attack  the  western  attitude  towards  Asia,  but  it  was 
clearly  a  mistake  to  try  and  raise  bitterness  by  reference  to 
the  old  British  imperialism.  By  far  the  greatest  condemna¬ 
tion  on  Indian  lips  is  for  American  inspired  policies  in 
Asia — the  British  are  blamed  chiefly  for  not  assuming  an 
independent  line.  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
never  really  grasped  the  opportunity  in  front  of  Indian  or 
Burmese  audiences  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
Russian  friendliness  and  United  States  alliance.  By  laying 
the  wrong  emphasis  they,  to  some  extent,  lessened  their 
personal  impact.  That  would  have  been  their  permanent 
loss  had  not  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  fantastically  ill-timed  and 
unbelievably  stupid  declaration  that  Goa  was  a  province  of 
Portugal,  given  the  proof  to  all  that  the  Russian  leaders  had 
said  about  the  “  imperialist  West.” 

The  lesson  that  the  United  States  and  western  Europe 
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Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock  (Labour  and  Welfare) — to  discuss  with 
the  Colonial  Office  the  agenda  for  next  April’s  constitutional 
conference  which  is  expected  to  have  an  important  impact 
on  the  next  steps  towards  complete  independence  for 
Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  Chief  Minister  of  the  Federation,  will  be  in 
London  for  similar  provisional  talks  this  month,  because  it 
has  been  agreed  that  the  two  territories  will  seek  indepen¬ 
dence  along  parallel  lines. 

Whether  Mr.  Marshall’s  success  is  a  political  portent 
cannot  be  assessed  at  this  moment,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
if  his  concessions  to  the  Colonial  Office  will  be  endorsed 
by  his  opponents  in  Singapore.  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  next 
immediate  aim  is  the  establishment  of  Singapore  as  a 
country  within  the  Commonwealth  with  internal  self- 
government  but  with  foreign  affairs  and  defence  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  London,  has  surely  underestimated  the 
strength  of  his  position.  Nothing  short  of  a  determined 


(above)  India's  President,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  in  conversation 
with  Marshal  N.  A.  Bulganin  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Khrushchev  during  their 
recent  visit  to  India,  (right)  Indians  turned  out  in  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  greet  their  Russian  guests 

can  learn  from  the  increasing  Asian  friendliness  towards 
Communist  countries  is  that  western  policies  in  Asia  will 
continue  to  fail  so  long  as  relationships  are  dictated  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  security  and  defence.  The  desire  to  “save”  Asia 
from  Communism  when  Asia  is  certain  that  no  circumstan¬ 
ces  have  arisen  that  call  into  being  the  necessity  for  being 
saved  affronts  nationalist  dignity  because  the  western  assum¬ 
ption  is  that  Asia  does  not  itself  know  when  it  is  in  danger.  It 
further  gives  rise  to  the  legitimate  suspicion  that  an  alliance 
dominated  by  western  powers  is  a  vehicle  for  reimposing 
or  perpetuating  western  influence.  It  ought  not  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  see  the  sense  in  the  neutralist  view  that  in  the 
era  of  co-existence  or  co-extinction  military  alliances  are 
themselves  negative  since  no  one  is  thoroughly  reassured 
by  them. 

The  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  an  even 
balance  between  East  and  West,  but  the  realignments  now 
taking  place  in  Asia  could  well  mean  the  final  outflanking 
of  western  diplomacy.  The  West  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
itself  if  the  trend  of  events  goes  against  it;  only  the  West 
has  the  power  to  effect  changes  in  its  approach.  There  is  a 
drastic  need,  in  Mr.  Dulles’s  own  words,  for  an  agonising 
reappraisal  of  western  relationships  in  Asia.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  success  the  old  “  pro  and  anti  ”  diplomacy  must  be 
scrapped  and  in  its  place  must  come  the  formulation  of  a 
positive  policy  of  friendship  and  co-operation,  a  dissipation 
of  the  patronising  approach,  an  identity  of  understanding, 
and  an  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  important  role  the 
nations  of  Asia  will  be  playing  in  the  future  peaceful  course 
of  world  affairs. 


call  for  complete  self-government  will  satisfy  the  people  of 
Asia  today,  and  nothing  less  can  be  in  the  mind  of  Tunku 
Rahman  when  he  begins  his  negotiations. 


Mr.  Marshall’s 
concessions  will,  therefore,  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
work  on  “  parallel  lines.”  Mr.  Marshall’s  determined 
anti-Communism  sounds  well  in  Whitehall,  but  it  will  be 
listened  to  with  some  reservations  in  India  and  in  other 
Asian  countries  where  the  anti-Colonial  ideals  are  not 
bedevilled  by  this  negative  approach.  His  anti-Communist 
commitments  will  certainly  make  it  more  difficult  for  him 
to  adapt  a  flexible  attitude  towards  the  solution  of  the 
Communist  problem  in  Malaya.  His  statements  in  London 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  recognise  the  Communist  Party 
as  a  constitutional  political  unit  within  the  framework  of 
democracy,  augured  ill  for  his  talks  with  Chin  Peng,  the 
Malayan  Communist  leader,  with  whom  he,  Tunku  Rahman 
and  Dato  Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan  are  discussing  a  possible  end 
to  the  fighting.  As  these  talks  are  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  it  is  not  possible  to  comment  on  them  or 
to  predict  their  outcome.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
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Communists  can  be  expected  to  give  up  their  jungle  tactics 
if  no  constitutional  outlets  are  offered  to  them.  Communist 
sympathies  in  the  Federation  or  in  Singapore  are  not  so 
strong  that  a  legally  recognised  Communist  Party  could 
constitute  a  danger  to  a  democratic  regime.  In  fact,  the 
danger  would  be  lessened  and  could  be  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  opposition 
from  the  jungle. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  received  by  enthusiastic 
crowds  on  his  return  to  Singapore  with  shouts  of  merdeka 
(freedom)  and  by  volleys  of  firework  crackers.  But  if 
merdeka  does  not  take  the  form  of  complete  independence 
there  might  be  different  fireworks  in  Singapore,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  might  find  it  difficult  to  control  them.  The 
Chief  Minister  is  trying,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with 
admirable  skill,  to  manoeuvre  on  three  fronts  at  the  same 
time:  on  his  own  political  home  front,  in  the  main  capitals 
of  Asia,  and  in  London.  This  may  lead  to  considerable 
misunderstandings  in  at  least  two  of  these  places  at  once. 
His  remarks,  for  example,  that  he  was  pleased  with  the 
support  he  received  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan  and  that 
with  these  three  countries  there  would  be  an  “  encircling 
movement  ”  round  Britain,  contrasts  somewhat  with  the 
harmonious  atmosphere  of  his  discussions  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  Mr.  Marshall  has  pointed  out  that  his  conception 
of  a  Commonwealth  Dominion  without  control  of  its  own 
foreign  affairs  and  defence  is  not  more  novel  or  anomalous 
than  an  Indian  Republic  with  the  Queen  as  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  India  has  voluntarily  chosen  this 
status  and  can,  if  she  wishes,  even  leave  the  Common¬ 
wealth — although  this,  we  hope,  will  never  take  place. 


But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Singapore  to  gain  control 
of  foreign  affairs  and  defence  by  a  mere  vote  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

In  the  agenda  agreed  between  Mr.  Marshall  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  there  is  nothing 
which  mentions  complete  independence.  If  this  ultimate 
aim  should  be  in  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  next  April 
it  would  be  wise  at  least  to  say  so  and  to  put  a  time  limit 
for  its  achievement.  Then,  and  only  then,  would  Mr. 
Marshall’s  novel  type  of 'Dominion  be  acceptable  as  an 
intermediary  stage  for  a  limited  period. 

Mr.  Marshall's  hand  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
strengthened  had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  his 
problems  with  other  Chief  Ministers.  The  suggestion  of  a 
London  conference  of  all  the  Chief  Ministers  of  the  various 
colonies  is  a  good  one  and  would  enable  them  to  benefit 
by  each  other’s  experience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
conference  will  be  convened  by  the  Colonial  Office  which 
has  shown  great  understanding  of  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  individual  Colonies. 

China  and  UN 

For  how  much  longer  is  the  world  going  to  witness 
the  farcical  scene  of  Nationalist  China  occupying 
China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations?  The  justification 
for  it  has  become  less  tenable  year  after  year,  but  last 
month’s  events  in  connection  with  the  “  package  deal  ” 
of  eighteen  new  members  have  brought  matters  to  a  head. 
When  the  use  of  the  veto  by  the  Nationalist  delegate  can  be 
called  a  “  reckless  gesture  ”  by  American  officials  and 
observers,  then  the  measure  of  irresponsibility  is  well 
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judged.  In  the  context  of  diplomatic  manoeuvres  in  the 
UN,  the  use  of  the  veto  thirteen  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  understandable;  the  deal  was  just  about  cut  and  dried 
with,  if  anything,  more  advantage  to  the  western  powers 
than  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  introduction  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  South  Korea  by  the  Formosan  delegate 
was  expressly  designed  to  set  off  a  rash  of  vetoes.  The  fact 
that  the  Russians  later  salvaged  a  rather  tricky  situation  by 
agreeing  to  drop  Outer  Mongolia  if  the  West  did  not  insist 
on  Japan  does  not  detract  in  any  way  from  the  question  of 

ASIA  IN  WASHINGrON 


China’s  representation  in  the  United  Nations:  a  way  round 
the  Formosan  veto  has  been  found,  but  now  it  is  settled, 
attention  must  be  turned  to  ending  a  ridiculous  situation. 
With  Formosa  becoming  an  increasing  embarrassment  to 
US  policy  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  official  circles  arc 
relieved  that  Formosa  has  given  the  US  an  excuse  to 
gradually  withdraw  her  protection.  As  pressure  increases 
in  the  UN  for  China’s  proper  representation,  nothing 
would  advance  United  States  prestige  more  than  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  now. 


“GRAND  DEBATE”  ON  U.S.  POLICY 


By  David  C.  Williatus  (Washington) 

WHILE  Soviet  leaders  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  believe  that  $3,000,000,000  < 
toured  Asia  with  the  new  and  attractive  post-Geneva  put  up  no  more  than  $ 

package — trade,  aid,  and  neutrality — to  offer  all-  achieve  the  desired  end.  .  . 
comers.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  staggered  afford  it,  our  national  incoi 
even  his  previously  most  violent  critics  by  putting  the  The  ultiniate  fate  of 

United  States  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  dispute  between  the  competition  between  Ind 
India  and  Portugal  over  Goa.  systetn. ...  Let  us  ho 

As  1  write  this,  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  this  rtef£iness°Ld*^a*^nTtiot 
massive  indiscretion.  Best  informed  guesses  are  that  the  but  unite  all  Arnericans,  and 
Portuguese  Foreign  Minister,  who  has  recently  visited  to  complete  a  victory  alread 
Washington,  threatened  Dulles  with  an  “  agonising  ,  Strong  words  and 
reappraisal  ”  of  the  presence  of  American  air  bases  on  the  their  effect  on  the  Adi 
mid-Atlantic  Azores  Islands.  The  Minister  did,  in  a  speech  framing  next  year  s  bu 
to  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon,  drop  a  hint  that  the  cutting  foreign  aid  has 
arrangement  for  American  use  of  these  bases  was  “  tern-  holding  it  about  the  : 
porary,”  pending  the  availability  of  Portuguese  forces  to  Walter  Lippmann, 

take  over.  Somehow,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  tiny  Portugal  cornmentator  on  intern: 
effectively  blackmailing  the  United  States,  and  one  is  political  as  well  as  the  e 

inclined  to  credit  Dulles  with  stupidity  rather  than  malice,  tion  in  Asia.  He  wrote 

The  Goa  episode  is  one  of  many  repercussions  which  .  nomatfgnS,*Tf-\o 
the  travels  and  talks  of  the  new  Soviet  leaders  have  had  in  policy  of  no  entangling  ailia 
the  United  States.  Another  is  the  realisation  that  the  “  If  this  is  a  connect  guei 
Communists  have  decided  to  step  up  the  pace  of  competitive  tams°whh°thfs*'tendenc' 

co-existence.  Drawing  attention  to  the  magnitude  and  will  have  the  better  of  us  if ' 
scope  of  Soviet  trade  and  aid  offers,  Life  magazine,  which  j’®  *^®  prevention  of  neutra 
generally  speaks  for  the  internationalist  wing  of  the  also  no  call  on  their  part  for  1 
Republican  Party,  observed  editorially  in  its  December  5  it  would,  so  it  seems  to  m 
j..  _ .  (aid)  appropriations.  It  is  mi 

,  .  1.  .u  r  j-  .  Btit  unless  there  is  also  a  1 

concern  but  hardly  for  distress,  policies  in  Southern  Asia,  a 

What  t^y  show  is  an  imp  led  victoir  for  the  strategy  the  US  has  alliances  and  to  the  neutra 
followed  since  World  War  IPs  end,  a  decade  in  which  we  have  staked  annmnrint.*  u/ill  not  mail 
the  staggering  total  of  $35,700,000,000  in  the  hope  of  fending  off 
Communism  in  non-Communist  countries  by  helping  them  build  * 

prosperous  free  economies.  While  we  were  doing  this,  the  Communists  Debates  ”  over  foreign 
were  trying  unsuccessfully  to  wreck  these  same  economies  through  political  scene  from  til 
strikes,  subversion,  and  sabotage.  Their  attempts  to  seize  power  by 

insurrection  in  India,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Burma  failed,  become  interwoven  Wl 
Their  decision  to  try  technicians  instead  of  truncheons  is  an  admission  Democratic  aspirants  fo 
of  this  failure.  As  imitation,  it  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  for  the  Crtroi'an  r<»r 

success  of  our  own  strategy.”  me  loreign  policy  rec 

Life  went  on  to  deplore  talk  in  the  Administration  of  From  one  point  of 

cutting  down  rather  than  increasing  foreign  aid,  calling  it  Bulganin  trip  is  provid 
“  dollar  wisdom  and  million  dollar  foolishness.”  Demand-  fresh  impetus  behind 
ing  “  a  coherent  long-range  world  economic  policy  ”  it  programme  at  a  time  vt 
notes  that:  value  in  terms  of  v 

”  Experts  who  have  studied  the  Asian-African  investment  problem  pl<iy  it  down. 


believe  that  $3,000,000,000  a  year — of  which  the  United  States  would 
need  to  put  up  no  more  than  $2,000,000,000  on  top  of  the  $  1 ,000,000,000 
a  year  it  is  now  spending  in  that  area — could  in  a  10-year  period 
achieve  the  desired  end.  ...  As  to  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  it,  our  national  income  in  the  current  year  alone  is  rising  by 
$26,500,000,000.” 

”  The  ultimate  fate  of  Asia  may  depend  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  competition  between  India's  democratic  economy  and  Red  China's 
slave  system.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  President  Eisenhower  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  will  unfold  a  policy  to  meet  the  problem  with 
a  boldness  and  imagination  which  will  not  only  inspire  the  world 
but  unite  all  Americans,  and  all  parties,  in  true  bi-partisan  purpose — 
to  complete  a  victory  already  partly  won.” 

Strong  words — and  they  have  already  apparently  had 
their  effect  on  the  Administration  leaders  who  are  busy 
framing  next  year’s  budget.  In  recent  days  the  talk  of 
cutting  foreign  aid  has  died  down,  and  the  current  talk  is 
of  holding  it  about  the  same  as  this  year. 

Walter  Lippmann,  the  most  influential  Washington 
commentator  on  international  affairs,  has  emphasised  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  aspects  of  Soviet  competi¬ 
tion  in  Asia.  He  wrote  on  December  6: 

”  What  we  are  going  to  see  is  a  more  advanced  form  of  neutralism, 
of  ‘  non-alignment,'  of— to  use  the  old  American  name  for  it — a 
policy  of  no  entangling  alliances.” 

”  If  this  is  a  correct  guess,  then  the  prime  question  for  us  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  resist  or  whether  we  are  going  to  cultivate  and  come 
to  terms  with  this  tendency  toward  neutralism.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  have  the  better  of  us  if  the  highest  aim  of  our  policy  continues  to 
be  the  prevention  of  neutralism.  For  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  able 
to  offer  is  not  only  competition  with  us  in  the  supply  of  capital — but 
also  no  call  on  their  part  for  an  alignment  with  their  military  system. . . . 
It  would,  so  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  monumental  folly  to  r^uce  our 
(aid)  appropriations.  It  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  incre^d. 
But  unless  there  is  also  a  re-appraisal  of  our  political  and  military 
policies  in  Southern  Asia,  as  these  policies  relate  to  armaments  and 
alliances  and  to  the  neutralism  of  these  countries,  the  extra  money 
we  appropriate  will  not  make  that  much  difference.” 

There  is  in  the  making,  evidently,  one  of  those  ‘‘  Great 
Debates  ”  over  foreign  policy  which  enliven  the  American 
political  scene  from  time  to  time.  It  is  certain,  also,  to 
become  interwoven  with  the  criticisms  that  the  leading 
Democratic  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  are  already  making 
of  the  foreign  policy  record  of  the  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  timing  of  the  Khrushchev- 
Bulganin  trip  is  providential.  It  seems  to  have  put  some 
fresh  impetus  behind  America’s  economic  co-operation 
programme  at  a  time  when  pioliticians,  always  sceptical  of 
its  value  in  terms  of  votes,  might  have  been  tempted  to 
play  it  down. 
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t  AUSTRALIA’S  NEW  VIEW  OF  ASIA 

n. 

to  By  Charles  Meeking  (Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Canberra) 

rc 


les  almost  dramatic  suddenness,  the  Australian 

Pg  yy  outlook  on  Asia,  and  especially  on  its  nearest  neigh- 
*  hour,  Indonesia,  has  changed  from  reserve  and 
almost  suspicion  into  a  desire  for  friendly  understanding 
and  co-operation.  The  change  has  been  due  to  several 
factors,  including  last  year’s  Bandung  Conference,  Indo¬ 
nesian  participation  in  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  Indonesian 
election,  the  visit  of  External  Affairs  Minister  R.  G.  Casey 
to  Djakarta  and  the  visit  of  an  Indonesian  goodwill  mission 
to  Australia,  as  well  as  Indonesia's  own  efforts  in  Australia 
to  explain  the  republic’s  problems  and  policies, 
uid 

Cynics  might  also  ascribe  the  change  as  being  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  Australian  apprehensions  at  feeling  the  hot 
by  breath  of  Asia  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  consequent 
desire  for  friends  outside  SEATO  as  well  as  inside  that 
sfill  nebulous  organisation,  which  is  still  hopefully  planning 
tatc  for  internal  and  external  security, 
vith 

)rld  The  view  of  the  Australian  Government  and  of  some 
uninformed  Australian  newspapers  until  recently  was  that 
Communism  was  making  great  advances  in  Indonesia, 
fhe  election  result  has  not  confirmed  that  view,  despite 
the  size  of  the  Communist  vote,  and  consequently  there  is 
less  concern  about  the  prospects  on  the  New  Guinea 
frontier  if  Indonesia  evenually  gains  sovereignty  in  West 
Irian.  At  the  same  time  the  expressed  desire  of  both  Holland 
and  Indonesia  to  discuss  matters  at  issue  between  them  in 
an  amicable  and  conciliatory  way  has  reassured  even  those 
Australians  (including  Mr.  Casey)  who  a  year  ago  were 
vehement  in  support  of  the  Dutch  refusal  then  to  even  talk 
about  New  Guinea. 

For  those  who  wish  to  be  optimistic  there  are  several 
reasons  for  belief  that  the  closer  relationships  between 
Australia  and  Indonesia  will  lead  not  only  to  commercial 
and  cultural  advantages  in  the  two  nations  but  to  preserva- 
ion  and  perhaps  expansion  of  Dutch  interests  in  West 
our  Irian  and  throughout  Indonesia.  Looking  even  further 
ahead,  there  may  be  some  substantial  advantages  in  security 
'*and  firough  the  friendship  now  being  proclaimed  and  cemented. 

Although  the  announcement  of  co-operation  was  made 
reat  vith  the  “  caretaker  ”  Harahap  government  in  Djakarta, 
lean  t  is  believed  that  the  new  administration  taking  office  as  a 
,  to  «sult  of  the  election  will  confirm  and  maybe  extend  it. 
iing  )ri  the  Australian  side  the  acknowledgment  that  the  New 
Icing  juinea  question  should  be  a  subject  of  peaceful  discussion 
itra-  regarded  as  a  considerable  but  desirable  concession, 
hev-  specially  in  view  of  the  announcement  that  the  two 
ome  ountries  would  “  respect  each  other’s  independence  and 
tion  erritorial  integrity,  and  abstain  from  intervention  or  inter- 
il  of  crence  in  each  other’s  affairs.” 

^  The  expansion  of  the  training  of  Indonesian  officials 


in  Australia  under  the  Colombo  Plan  will  accelerate  the 
process  of  understanding,  and  so  will  the  promised  good¬ 
will  mission  from  Australia,  likely  to  be  led  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  during  the  first  half  of  1956. 
The  leader  of  the  mission  from  Indonesia  which  recently 
visited  Australia,  former  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Mohamed 
Roem,  said  that  in  wide  and  important  fields  the  interests 
and  objectives  of  Australia  and  Indonesia  were  the  same. 
He  added,  “  These  must  be  the  base  on  which  we  can 
build  a  much  closer  relationship.” 

He  and  his  party  were  openly  surprised  at  the  “  generous 
and  friendly  ”  reception  they  received  in  Australia.  They 
met  the  Governor-General,  Cabinet  Ministers,  trade  union 
leaders,  representatives  of  the  main  political  parties,  and  of 
the  universities.  They  were  impressed,  and  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  it.  Dr.  Roem  said  little  about  New  Guinea,  but 
hoped  that  one  day  Australia  would  not  need  to  be  troubled 
about  security  if  West  Irian  were  in  Indonesian  hands. 
“  You  may  think  it  better  that  the  territory  should  be  in 
Dutch  hands,”  he  said,  “  but  I  am  sure  that  later,  if  Indo¬ 
nesians  can  settle  their  own  problems,  we  shall  be  able  to 
assure  Australia  that  West  Irian’s  defence  is  safer  in 
Indonesian  hands.  Holland  is  far  away,  and  is  a  small 
country.  We  are  close,  and  there  are  eighty  millions  of  us. 
We  should  be  able  to  defend  it  better.  And  we  are  not  a 
country  which  will  attack  anybody  else.  But  our  words 
must  be  proved  by  the  development  of  our  country.  We 
must  show  you  that  you  can  trust  us.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  that  way.” 

Another  view  which  Australia  found  welcome  in  the 
new  atmosphere  was  expressed  by  Ceylon’s  Prime  Minister 
during  his  brief  visit.  Sir  John  Kotelawala  referred  to 
”  strong  links  of  friendship  ”  built  during  the  last  ten  years 
between  Australia  and  Ceylon.  He  thought  that  in  Australia 
there  was  “  another  world  force  in  the  making  ”  and  he 
added  that  Australia  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  serving 
the  world  in  general  and  its  own  region  in  particular. 
”  Geographically,  you  are  of  East;  racially  and  culturally, 
your  ties  are  with  the  West.  You  have  shown  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  you  wish  to  be  friends  with  Eastern  peoples, 
and  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  better  ourselves.  To  help 
us  attain  our  goal  is  something  that  should  appeal  not  only 
to  your  sense  of  humanity  but  also  to  your  desire  for  your 
own  security.  You  will  find  that  in  satisfying  the  one  you 
will  achieve  the  other.  You  Australians  have  the  goodwill 
and  confidence  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  East.  In  this 
favourable  atmosphere  Australia  has  a  great  role  to  play — 
that  of  bridging  East  and  West.” 

This  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  improved  relations. 
It  may  lead  to  considerable  achievements. 
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PARTY  REGROUPING  IN  JAPAN 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


IN  1954  a  delegation  of  British  labour  leaders  visited 
Japan  on  their  way  back  from  China.  During  their 
stay  in  Japan  they  attempted  to  re-unify  the  two 
socialist  parties  there  which  had  split  in  1951  over  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Security 
Pact  with  the  United  States.  This  commentator  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Memoranda  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  British  by  both  socialist  parties,  left  and  right. 
As  a  result  and  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
personalities  and  the  problems  involved,  he  could  not  but 
share  the  opinion  prevailing  in  Tokyo  at  that  time,  that 
the  re-unification  of  the  two  wings  of  Japanese  socialism 
would  not  take  place  in  the  near  future.  All  observers, 
foreign  and  Japanese,  agreed  that  the  differences  on 
principles  between  the  two  groups  were  too  far-reaching  as 
to  be  overcome  simply  by  decision  of  the  party  organisations 
to  close  ranks.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  the  United  States,  re-armament  and  a  whole  host  of 
related  issues  differed  on  essentials.  It  was  difficult  to 
visualize  how  these  basic  differences  could  be  settled  and  a 
socialist  consolidation  arrived  at.  Contrary  to  all  these 
views,  a  merger  took  place.  It  was  consummated  on 
October  13,  1955. 

In  the  general  elections,  early  in  1955,  the  left  wing 
socialists  under  Mr.  Mosaburo  Suzuki,  were  spectacularly 
successful.  Their  number  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
rose  by  15  to  89.  Before  the  elections  both  socialist  parties 
had  solemnly  pledged  re-unification  to  their  electorates. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  this  pledge  would  have  meant  “  loss 
of  face  ”  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  However,  leaving  aside 
this  motif  as  a  comp>elling  one,  the  expectation  to  command 
as  a  united  socialist  party  155  seats  out  of  467  in  the  Lower 
House  and  70  out  of  250  in  the  Upper  House  was  probably 
the  major  consideration  in  favour  of  the  merger.  The  basic 
differences  in  policies  and  aim  continue  to  exist  between 
the  factions  of  the  newly  re-united  socialist  party.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  new  party  platform  is  worded  rather  vaguely 
and  couched  in  abstract  terms  with  a  view  to  enabling 
compromises  whenever  disputes  arise.  Heated  debates  on 
policy  and  personnel  took  place  during  and  until  the  very 
end  of  the  negotiations  on  re-unification.  The  newly 
adopted  platform  differentiates  sharply  between  socialism 
and  communism.  It  stresses  that  government  is  subject  to 
the  free  will  of  the  people,  and  that  policies  will  be  decided 
upon  by  parliamentary  procedure.  In  general  terms,  the 
new  party  stands  for  collective  non-aggression  pacts  between 
Japan,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
These  pacts,  together  with  individual  non-aggression  pacts 
to  be  concluded  between  Japan  and  her  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  to  replace  the 
present  Security  Pact  and  Administrative  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  On  defence,  the  platform  pledges 
resistance  against  expansion  of  the  armed  forces,  as  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  United  States,  and  suggests  to  rely  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  police  system  of  great  mobility.  In  the  field  of  econo¬ 
mics,  the  new  party  announces  a  Ten  Years’  Plan  to  balance 
Japan’s  international  accounts  without  American  help.  As 
means  to  materialise  this  objective,  nationalisation  through 
the  formation  of  government  and  public  corporations  is 
mentioned,  first  of  all  referring’to  coal,  power  and  other 
key  industries.  The  platform  remains  silent  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  these  goals  are  to  be  reached.  In  order 
not  to  Jeopardise  the  votes  of  the  farmers,  the  new  party 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  nationalisation  of  land  which  has 
Just  become  the  property  of  the  working  farmer  as  the 
result  of  the  land  reform  initiated  by  and  effected  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  Occupation.  So  much  for 
the  socialist  side. 

In  the  conservative  camp  things  looked  different. 
Ever  since  Mr.  Ichiro  Hatoyama’s  followers  and  allies  took 
over  the  government  from  Mr.  Yoshida  and  his  Liberal 
Party,  after  the  latter’s  return  from  the  United  States  last 
year,  and  even  before  that,  there  was  talk  on  the  necessity 
of  a  merger  between  the  various  conservative  groups  and 
parties,  mainly  between  those  of  Mr.  Yoshida,  Mr.  Hato- 
yama  and  Mr.  Shigemitsu.  Mr.  Hatoyama  who  had 
established  the  Liberal  Party  right  after  the  end  of  World 
War  11  and  had  been  elected  its  chairman,  was  prevented 
from  exercising  his  chairmanship  and  taking  his  seat  in 
parliament.  The  Occupation  Authorities  purged  him  as 
having  propagated  fascist  ideas  before  and  during  the  war, 
and  as,  therefore,  being  unfit  to  hold  public  office.  He  had 
to  yield  the  leadership  of  the  party  and  his  seat  in  parliament 
to  Mr.  Yoshida  on  the  understanding  that  both  would  be 
returned  to  him  as  soon  as  he  would  be  depurged.  Mr. 
Hatoyama  was  eventually  depurged,  but  Mr.  Yoshida  did 
not  see  his  way  to  hand  back  the  party  presidency  on  the 
grounds  that  Mr.  Hatoyama  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
suffered  a  stroke  and  become  partly  paralyzed,  was  unable 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  office.  Hence,  the  bitter 
rivalry  between  the  two,  the  split  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
a  fight  of  years  which  culminated  dramatically  in  Mr. 
Hatoyama’s  alliance  with  Mr.  Shigemitsu’s  Progressive 
Party,  their  combined  victory,  after  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Democratic  Party  whilst  Mr.  Yoshida  was  abroad, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  with  Mr.  Hatoyama 
as  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Shigemitsu  as  Foreign  Minister, 
early  in  1955. 

Since  western  election  systems  had  been  introduced 
in  Japan  with  the  end  of  World  War  II,  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate  have,  with  slight  fluctuations  only,  voted 
conservative.  However,  the  conservative  camp  was  not  a 
homogenous  entity.  It  was  a  groupment  of  factions, 
personalities  and  their  retainers,  splinter  groups  and 
rivalling  associations  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character. 
The  pattern  resembled  very  much  the  historic  picture  of 
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rivulliiig  Sumurui  duns  and  Ihcir  lullowcrs  in  truditionul 
Japan,  that  means  until  1868,  a  time  still  almost  within 
living  memory.  There  are  no  differences  of  opinion  on 
principles  among  the  conservatives.  They  all  agree  on  their 
attitude  and  aims  in  politics  and  economics,  in  their  refuta¬ 
tion  of  socialist  and  communist  ideologies  and  in  their 
desire  to  align  themselves  with  the  West.  The  serious  circles 
among  them  realise  that  the  wishful  thinking  of  Mr. 
Hatoyama  himself  and  his  hankering  after  neutralism,  in 
the  footsteps  of  Nehru,  would  mean  the  end  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  Japan  where  American  influences  are  still  less  harsh 
and  more  benevolent  than  the  results  of  an  absorption  by 
the  communist  orbit  would  be.  But  despite  their  harmony 
in  ideology,  the  conservative  camp  is  permeated  by  an 
unending  and  bitter  struggle  for  hegemony  and  power. 
The  Hatoyama- Yoshida  feud  was  only  one  of  many.  It 
ended  with  Mr.  Yoshida’s  resignation  and  Mr.  Hatoyama’s 
ascent  to  power,  but  this  struggle  was  only  a  symptom  for 
for  many  cross  currents,  rivalries  and  enmities  among  the 
conservatives.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  conservative 
consolidation  were  personalities  and  not,  as  with  the  social¬ 
ists,  differences  of  opinion  on  principles. 

The  procrastinations  of  the  socialists  certainly  played 
their  part  to  slow  down  the  merger  of  the  conservatives 
and,  by  the  same  token,  the  fait  accompli  of  the  socialist 
amalgamation  did  cast  its  reflection  on  the  rightist  groups. 
Talks  and  meetings  became  more  frequent  and  animated, 
the  negotiations  gained  momentum  until  on  November  15, 
1955,  the  united  conservative  party  came  into  being.  The 
birth  of  the  new  party  is  a  momentous  event  in  the  political 
history  of  Japan.  For  the  first  time  two  major  clear  cut 


parties,  u  united  conservative  group  and  the  socialists,  will 
contend  for  political  power.  The  composition  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Diet  will  now  be  as  follows: — 


Lower  House  Upper  House 

(467  seals) 

(250  seats) 

Conservatives 

299 

116 

Socialists  ... 

154 

68 

Ryokufukai 

—  47 

Others 

14 

19 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  two  mergers,  right  and 
left?  Within  10  years  after  her  defeat  in  war  Japan  succeeded 
to  create  a  Two-Party  system  with  clearly  defined  points  of 
view  and  attitudes.  This  is  not  only  an  exceptional  achieve¬ 
ment  for  Japan,  but  for  the  whole  of  Asia.  Even  India  has 
not  reached  a  stage  where  only  two  parties  vie  for  govern¬ 
mental  power.  It  is  still  difficult  to  realise  that  Japan  should 
have  achieved  the  standards  of  political  maturity  that 
quick  and  without  serious  difficulties.  The  differences 
between  the  factions  of  the  newly  established  parties  did 
not  vanish  overnight,  and  the  personal  rivalries  were  not 
forgotten  over  the  solemn  proclamations  of  unity,  nor  are 
the  political  groupings  in  Japan  to  be  measured  with  the 
yardstick  of  the  West.  The  influences  of  pre-war  and 
traditional  Japan  are  still  strong,  and  modem  Japan  is 
still  under  the  impact  of  war  and  defeat.  But  Japan  certainly 
has  achieved  this:  she  has  progressed  in  the  development 
of  her  political  life  and  was  able  to  break  the  influence  of 
militarists  and  extremists  who  ruled  her  until  1945.  For 
the  observer  of  Japan’s  political  life,  the  establishment  of 
the  two  new  parties  are  not  the  end  of  an  interesting  drama, 
but  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  act  in  the  competition  of 
the  political  forces  in  Japan. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  RUSSIA 

By  Lt.-Col.  H,  E.  Crocker 


The  interest  displayed  by  Russia  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan  has  brought  into  prominence  the  important 
role  that  that  country  plays  vis  a  vis  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
the  line  of  defence  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Himalayas. 
Afghanistan  has  proclaimed  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  her 
desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  both  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  but  her  geographical  as  well  as  her  strategical 
position,  forming  as  she  does  a  salient  pointing  to  the  USSR, 
gives  her  perhaps  an  unwelcome  part  in  the  political  situation 
of  that  region.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  Russians 
have  in  recent  times  displayed  a  marked  interest  in  Afghanistan. 
Russian  experts  are  constructing  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kabul  which  could  only  be  used  for  strategical  purp>oses, 
others  are  employed  in  sugar  refineries  and  other  industrial 
undertakings.  Russian  engineers  have  completed  the  reconnais¬ 
sance  for  the  proposed  pipe  line  to  be  laid  between  Mazar-i- 
Sharif  and  'Jgunfiz  and  the  alternative  route  between  Mazar-i- 
Sharif  and  Khalif. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  granted  Afghanistan  a  loan  of  £200 
millions,  most  of  it  in  services  and  capital  goods,  together  with 
the  services  of  Russian  experts  whose  numbers  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Russians  themselves.  Russian  infiltration  into  Afghanistan 
is  thus  made  easy.  It  addition  to  projects  of  civilian  character. 


Czech  arms  and  equipment  are  to  be  supplied  if  the  terms  are 
favourable  and  there  are  no  conditions  attached  to  the  deal. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Czechs,  a  military  mission  is  off  to 
Prague  to  inspect  the  equipment  which  would  probably  consist 
of  small  arms  and  light  artillery  of  which  the  Afghanistan  army 
is  deficient.  Also  Hungary  has  offered  to  supply  arms  to 
Afghanistan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Marshal  Bulganin  and  M.  Khruschev 
visited  Afghanistan  during  the  course  of  their  tour  of  South 
East  Asia  which  points  to  Russian  approval  of  the  arms  deal  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  neutrality  of  Afghanistan  is  regarded  by 
the  Russians  as  a  set-off  against  the  formation  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact.  This  has  been  recently  shown  by  the  persecution  of  Islam 
in  Russian  areas  adjacent  to  the  Afghan  border,  the  closure  of  , 
several  mosques  and  the  execution  and  imprisonment  of  leading  J 
Muslims  while  streams  of  insults  to  Islam  are  poured  out  day  ^ 
and  night  from  radio  stations  in  the  Turkmen  and  Uzbeck  * 
Republics  which  are  plainly  audible  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Afghans  are  naturally  deeply  offended. 

Russian  penetration  of  Afghanistan  is  evident  by  the  presence 
of  Russian  agents,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  captured 
near  Kandahar.  Some  of  them  crossed  the  frontier  at  Termez 
and  were  found  to  be  in  possession  of  considerable  sums  of 
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money  to  be  used  for  bribes  of  local  chieftains.  They  also 
carried  instructions  for  the  behaviour  of  tribal  forces  in  the  event 
of  Soviet  occupation  of  the  country,  chiefly  directed  at  frustration 
of  efforts  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  Afghan  forces. 
Details  of  the  establishment  of  an  Afghan  “  National  Liberation  ” 
Government  at  Mazar-i-Sharif  was  also  found  in  their  possession. 
The  presence  of  these  agents  was  explained  by  the  Russians  as 
being  directed  solely  against  Persia.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  agents 
were,  it  is  stated  by  Kabul,  disposed  of  without  undue  publicity. 
Their  presence  however  has  caused  serious  concern  to  the 
Afghan  Government  who  regard  the  threat  of  Russian  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  as  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  realised  that  Afghanistan  is  defenceless  against 
such  occupation  in  spite  of  any  arms  that  may  be  obtained  from 

outside  sources. 

Afghans  are  of  course  strict  Muslims  and  the  strength  of  the 
Muslim  faith  among  its  people  is  regarded  by  the  Afghan 
Government  as  a  reliable  barrier  against  Communism.  This 
may  be  true  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned  but  the 
bribery  of  certain  Pathan  leaders  has  created  no  little  anxiety 
on  this  score.  The  presence  of  a  Fifth  Column  in  Afghanistan 
in  the  event  of  Russian  invasion  is  regarded  as  being  very  real 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Communist  agents  are  increasingly 
active  in  spreading  their  propaganda  among  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

Recent  advice  points  to  Afghan  anxiety  on  her  southern 
front  where  the  tribesmen  are  reported  to  be  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  march  on  Kabul.  The  Afghan  army  has  been 
mobilised  as  a  precautionary  measure,  should  the  threatened 
invasion  take  place,  and  the  border  has  been  closed.  This  will 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  export  trade  of  Afghanistan  which 
finds  its  only  outlet  at  Karachi  via  the  Khyber  Pass  and  Pakistan. 

Trade  and  commerce  have  already  experienced  a  serious 
set-back.  Wheat,  sugar  and  tea  are  practically  unavailable  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  value  of  the  rupee  has  fallen. 

Within  recent  years  Russia  has  created  a  formidable 
Central  Asian  military  operational  base  in  the  Tashkent  region 
north  of  the  Afghan  border.  Airfields,  camps,  depots  and 
training  areas  extend  in  all  directions  and  cover  the  cities  of  Sam- 
arkhand,  Bokhara  and  Ferghana,  besides  centres  of  Leninabad 
and  Stalinabad.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Amu-Darya 
(Oxus)  River  which  forms  the  frontier  with  Afghanistan.  There 
are  Russian  garrisons  in  Kerk  and  Termez  with  airfields  manned 
by  the  Red  Air  Force.  Tashkent  is  the  pivot  of  this  military 
zone  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  It  is  the  main 
centre  of  “  revolutionary  political  activity  ”  and  the  training 
school  for  foreign  Asian  Communists.  It  has  a  powerful  broad¬ 
casting  station  pouring  out  Communist  propaganda  to  Asian 
countries. 

Latest  maps  published  in  China  show  the  handing  over  of 
the  Padok  Corridor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
Chinese  territory  in  the  Pamirs  which  connects  Sinkiang  with 
Afghanistan  and  divides  the  Tadzhik  Soviet  Republic  from 
Kashmir.  This  concession  gives  Russia  a  common  frontier  with 
Kashmir  while  it  affords  direct  access  to  Afghanistan  from 
Communist  China. 

A  recent  congress  at  Herat,  in  Afghanistan,  was  attended 
by  Communist  delegates  of  Turkmen,  Uzbek,  and  Tadzhik 
nationality.  All  three  tribes  live  partly  in  the  USSR  and  partly 
in  Afghanistan.  All  three  have  autonomous  republics  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  delegates  at  the  Herat  conference 
demanded  the  complete  union  of  their  respective  tribes  in  Russia. 
It  was  further  suggested  that  the  southern  part  of  Afghanistan 
should  be  joined  to  Pakistan.  This  region  is  mainly  inhabited 


by  Pathans  and  Baluchis.  Were  this  suggestion  carried  out,  it 
would  result  in  the  partition  of  Afghanistan  which  in  itself 

would  offer  great  opportunities  for  Soviet  intervention.  The 
incorporation  of  the  nothern  portion  of  Afghanistan  into  the 
USSR  would  outflank  Persia  with  corresponding  repercussions 
on  the  alignment  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  of  which  Persia  is  a 
member.  The  whole  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
racial  conditions  in  Afghanistan.  The  Tadjiks  in  the  fertile 
northern  plains  are  related  to  the  Tadjiks  living  in  Russian 
territory,  while  the  tribes  in  the  west  and  south-west  are  of  the 
same  racial  stock  as  their  neighbours  in  Persia. 

The  dangers  with  which  Afghanistan  is  menaced  are  fully 
realised  by  the  Afghan  Government.  The  King  has  summoned 
the  Loe  Jirgah,  the  Grand  Council,  of  Elders,  summoned  only 

in  times  of  national  emergency  to  advise  the  Government  on 
what  steps  should  be  taken.  Frontier  disputes  with  Pakistan 
and  threatened  invasion  by  the  Pathan  tribes  from  across  the 
Durand  Line  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  Russian  infiltration 
from  across  the  Oxus,  cause  intense  anxiety  in  Government 
circles  and  may  influence  the  Government  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  these  threats  against  the  country  that  have  inspired  the 
Government  to  accept  arms  from  Prague,  since,  with  the  object 
of  avoiding  difficulties  with  Pakistan,  both  England  and  America 
were  unable  to  supply  them.  They  are  supplied  by  Communists 
evidently  with  the  object  of  creating  confusion  and  suspicion 
in  non-Communist  countries.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
arms  to  be  supplied  are  not  stated  but  even  weapons  out  of  date 
in  the  Western  world  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  Pakistan.  The  refusal 
of  England  and  America  to  help  Afghanistan  in  the  matter  has 
opened. the  door  to  Russian  infiltration  and  she  has  been  ready 
to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  her  to  assist  Afghanistan  with 

technical  as  well  as  military  collaboration. 

USSR  Credit  for  Afghanistan 

During  the  visit  of  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  Afghanistan,  a  joint  Soviet-Afghan  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  in  Kabul  on  18  December,  according  to 
which  the  USSR  is  to  grant  a  long-term  credit  of 'approximately 
£36  million,  together  with  technical  aid  to  Afghanistan. 

It  was  stated  that  both  Governments  had  agreed  that  their 
ties  should  be  strengthened  and  that  the  form  which  economic 
and  technical  assistance  would  take  would  be  decided  after  a 
Study  had  been  made  of  the  various  projects,  in  particular 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  construction 
of  hydro-electric  stations,  irrigation  works  and  motor  car  repair 
workshops,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Kabul  airport. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  1 93 1  treaty  of 
neutrality  and  mutual  non-agression  between  the  two  countries. 
Sardar  Naim  Khan,  Afghanistan's  Foreign  Minister,  stated  that 
the  visit  of  the  Soviet  leaders  would  not  change  his  country's 
policy  of  neutrality.  Afghanistan  was  ready  to  obtain  arms 
from  any  source  as  long  as  there  were  no  political  conditions 
attached,  but  he  refused  to  say  whether  armaments  were 
discussed  with  the  Russian  visitors. 
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UN  Assistance  to  Afghanistan 


Afghanistan  is  greatly  in  need  of  development  in 
nearly  all  fields  of  human  activity.  Communications, 
both  with  the  outside  world  and  within  the  country, 
arc  so  poor  that  the  country  is  more  or  less  cut  off  from  the 
of  the  world.  Imported  goods  are,  therefore,  difficult  to  obtain 
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and  very  expensive,  while  the  average  annual  income  is  only 
about  £30  per  capita.  There  is  a  need  for  development  of 
agriculture  along  modern  lines,  schools  and  teachers  are  scarce, 
and  so  are  hospitals,  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan,  aware  of  the  vast  job 
to  be  done  if  the  country  is  to  emerge  from  virtual  isolation,  is 
going  ahead  with  as  many  development  schemes  ,as  its  capital 
resources  will  allow.  The  United  States  is  contributing  a  large 
amount  of  technical  aid  ($4,000,000)  for  the  last  fiscal  period, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  recently  began  to  send  technicians  to 
Afghanistan. 

Placed  in  this  context,  the  contribution  of  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Programme  to  Afghanistan’s  economic 

development  is  modest  in  money  and  volume.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  Specialised  Agencies  have  allocated  about 
$5(X),(X)0  for  work  in  this  country  during  1955. 

The  Expanded  Programme  has  concentrated  its  resources  in 
Afghanistan  on  projects  which  arc  essential  to  raising  the 


Standard  of  living,  and  has  sent  international  experts  who  could 

help  the  Government  with  the  most  vital  development  process 
of  all — training  Afghanistan's  young  people  in  the  techniques  of 
a  modern  age.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  UN  and  Agency 
experts  have  worked  in  Afghanistan  since  the  first  survey 
mission  went  to  Kabul  in  mid- 1950.  They  have  brought  with  them 
the  skills  of  28  different  lands;  the  skill  of  the  Netherlands  in 
setting  up  aviation  services;  the  United  States’  knowledge  of 
civil  engineering;  German  “know-how”  in  plant  protection; 
South  Africa’s  experience  in  sheep  husbandry;  Chinese  specia¬ 
lisation  in  silkworm  breeding;  India’s  doctors  for  public  health; 
Greek  craftsmen;  Danish  obstretricians,  and  so  on.  At  this 
moment  the  UN  and  Specialised  Agency  team  numbers  39. 

During  the  same  five-year  period,  101  young  Afghan  trainees 
went  abroad,  under  Expanded  Programme  fellowships,  to  study 

the  techniques  being  used  in  factories,  mines,  universities, 
public  health  projects  and  airfields  in  different  countries  of  the 
world. 
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AIR-LINK  WITH  ASIA 

By  Sir  Miles  Thomas 

(Chairman  of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation) 
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For  long  BOAC  has  hud  close  and  friendly  associations 
with  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  countries  which  it  is 
proud  to  serve.  Indeed,  I  think  that  we  and  our 
predecessor,  Imperial  Airways,  can  fairly  claim  to  have 
done  much  to  bring  together  many  peoples  of  differing 
races  and  creeds  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

Air  communications  between  Britain  and  Asian  lands 
have  certainly  developed  swiftly  and  effectively  within  the 
past  decade  and  1  foreshadow  further  important  progress 
throughout  the  next  ten  years.  When  one  recollects  that  it 
is  only  since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  some  36  years 
ago,  that  international  commercial  aviation  has  existed,  I 

think  it  can  be  said  that  the  advances  achieved  in  air  trans¬ 
port  have  been  phenomenal.  In  fact,  there  are  few  spheres 

of  human  activity  in  which  such  striking  and  significant 
headway  has  been  made.  In  terms  of  travel  time,  the  world 
has  shrunk  at  a  pace  which  almost  baffles  the  imagination. 

Britain  and  other  nations  have  consistently  shown  a 
desire  to  shorten  the  time-distance  between  their  own 
countries  and  territories  overseas — and  that  desire  continues 
unabated.  As  new  types  of  British  jet  airliners  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  service,  travel  times  between  the  Far  East,  the 
East  and  Europe  will  become  substantially  shorter  than 
they  are  now,  and  it  may  well  be  that  within  the  next 
decade  business  men  will  regard  as  commonplace  a  flight 
which  takes  them  from  London  to  Tokyo  and  back  within 
only  a  week  and  yet  gives  them  enough  time  in  Japan  to 
attend  an  important  conference  or  to  complete  a  com¬ 
mercial  deal. 

Compare  this  prospect  with  the  situation  as  recently 
as  1939,  when  it  took  ten  days  with  ten  night-stops  to  travel 
tom  London  to  Sydney  by  air.  Today  the  journey  occupies 
»nly  some  three-and-a-half  days,  and  of  that  there  is  a 
iill  night-stop  at  Singapaore.  In  1939  the  most  powerful 


e  restbngle  engine  used  in  the  air  had  a  1,550  horse-power;  but 


>btain 


pon  BOAC  will  bring  the  four-engine,  turbo-propellor 


Bristol  Britannia  into  service  and  each  of  its  **  Proteus  ” 
engines  will  have  4,(X)0  horse-power.  In  1939  we  spoke  of 
international  airlines;  today  we  speak  naturally  and 
truthfully  of  world  airlines.  The  whole  scale  of  commercial 
aviation  has  been  changed. 

Meanwhile,  routes  are  changing  too.  People  now  fly, 
for  instance,  from  northern  Europe  to  Vancouver  or  the 
West  Coast  of  America  by  way  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
distance  from  London  to  Vancouver  via  Greenland  is 
4,711  miles.  From  London  to  Vancouver  by  way  of  New 
York  it  is  5,883  miles.  A  child  of  today  can  see  for  himself 
that  such  a  route  is  natural,' because  he,  like  his  elders,  is 
acquiring  a  global  vision.  He  realises  that  as  far  as  possible 
long  distance  routes  should  be  Great  Circle  routes,  for  these 
mark  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  points. 
Today,  for  example,  a  passenger  flies  from  London  to 
Tokyo  by  way  of  Pakistan  and  India.  Yet  this  is  a  dog-leg 
route.  One  of  the  shorter  ways  from  London  to  Tokyo 
would  be  through  the  Ukraine,  Southern  Russia  and 
Outer  Mongolia — although,  of  course,  there  would  always 
be  highly  important  trunk  air  services  as  well  to  such 
countries  as  Pakistan,  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya 
and  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  Great  Circle  routes 
as  merely  a  dream  of  the  distant  future.  They  may  be 
realised  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  we  imagine  at 
present — always  provided  that  the  international  political 
situation  becomes  more  settled  than  it  is  now.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  hope  that  one  day  it  will  be  possible  to  operate 
certain  long-distance  routes  to  the  Far  East  from  London 
through  Moscow,  for  such  routes  would  represent  a  notable 
saving  in  mileage. 

Today’s  flight  from  London,  by  the  normal  route 
through  Pakistan  and  India,  to  Japan  covers  10,150  statute 
miles.  By  way  of  Moscow  and  Mukden,  the  route  to 
Tokyo  would  be  6,345  statute  miles.  The  present  route 
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from  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  is  8,000  statute  miles,  but  by  way 
of  Moscow,  Kabul,  Delhi  and  Calcutta  it  would  be  6,743 
miles.  BOAC’s  current  route  from  London  to  Sydney 
covers  some  11,600  statute  miles.  By  way  of  Moscow, 
Delhi,  Calcutta,  Singapore  and  Jakarta  it  would  be  11,109 
statute  miles.  By  way  of  Moscow,  Chungking,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila  and  Darwin  the  flight  would  cover  10,770  statute 
miles.  As  these  figures  show,  the  more  our  long  distance 
routes  approximate  to  Great  Circle  routes  of  geography, 
the  more  significant  the  saving  in  mileage  becomes. 

Thus  the  importance  of  Moscow  is  obvious  to  all  who 
have  learned  to  think  globally.  Yet,  as  I  have  indicated, 
much  will  depend  on  an  improvement  in  the  international 
political  scene — and  we  can  only  say  that  any  kind  of  cold 
war  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  West  is  wholly,  at  an 
end  when  commercial  aircraft  fly  regularly  and  directly 
from  London  to  Moscow  and  beyond.  Civil  aviation  has 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  oceans  and  mountain  ranges  but 
it  has  yet  to  surmount  the  obstacle  of  politics. 

As  I  have  already  written,  airline  development  did  not 
really  begin  before  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  little 
more  than  36  years  ago.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  there 


will  be  many  other  spectacular  changes  within  the  next 
36  years  when  our  children  will  have  reached  the  last 
decade  of  this  century.  By  then,  perhaps,  airliners  will  be 
driven  by  atomic  propulsion.  They  may  well  operate  on 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  fuel  and  ride  the  skies  in  super¬ 
sonic  splendour.  Their  speed  is  likely  to  make  a  mockery 
even  of  the ’British  Canberra’s  recent  flight  from  London 
to  New  York  and  back  in  14J  hours.  Before  then  man 
may  have  reached  the  moon  by  rocket! 

For  the  present,  however,  we  belong  to  a  generation 
which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  world  airlines 
and  not  lunar  ones.  For  us  it  is  enough  to  say:  “One 
world  at  a  time.”  There  is  still  much  complicated  and 
patient  development  work  to  be  done  by  the  scientists,  the 
designers  and  constructors  of  aircraft  before  we  can  hope 
to  see  the  wonders  of  an  atom-powered  airliner.  None-  as 
theless,  man  has  always  striven  to  move  forward — and  it  is  Tl 
well  that  this  is  so.  Let  us  not  be  frightened  at  the  prospects 
of  the  future,  for  swifter,  more  economic,  air  communica-  he 
tions  can  surely  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  still  closer  pc 
together  and  so  help  to  promote  international  peace  and  dc 
understanding. 


ELECTIONS  IN  CEYLON 


By  Gamini  Navaratne  (Colombo) 


The  topic  of  the  day  in  Ceylonese  political  circles  is 
the  impending  General  Election.  Parliament  may  be 
dissolved  any  time  now  and  the  election  will  probably 
be  held  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  dissolution. 
The  most  likely  date  seems  to  be  the  first  week  of  March. 

The  election,  if  held  early  in  the  new  year,  would  still 
be  one  year  before  time.  It  will  be  spread  over  several  days 
when  6  million  voters,  some  in  remote  and  inaccessible 
places,  will  elect  95  members  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  which  is  modelled  on  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Six  members  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  to 
represent  minority  interests  will  bring  the  total  strength  to 
101. 

Already  there  is  hectic  activity  in  Government  and 
Opposition  camps  and  all  the  parties  are  closing  their 
ranks  in  preparation  for  a  fierce  struggle. 

The  main  clash  will  be  between  the  United  National 
Party  led  by  Prime  Minister  John  Kotelawala,  and  the 
Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  of  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike, 
a  former  UNP  Cabinet  Minister. 

In  the  present  Parliament,  the  UNP  controls  56  seats, 
and  the  Freedom  Party  10.  The  rest  of  the  seats  are 
divided  amongst  the  Trotskyite  Lanka  Sama  Samaja 
Party  (9),  the  Tamil  Congress  (4),  the  Tamil  Federal  Party 
(2),  the  Communist  Party  (3),  Labour  Party  (1)  and  inde¬ 
pendent  members  (10).  The  six  appointed  members  and 
more  than  half  the  independents  usually  vote  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  UNP  and  the 
SLFP,  both  of  which  incline  to  the  right,  except  that  on 
the  language  question — the  main  election  issue — their 


policies  differ  sharply.  The  UNP  wants  both  Sinhalese  and  ri 
Tamil  as  the  official  languages  of  the  country,  in  place  of  J 
English  through  which  the  administration  is  carried  on 
now.  The  Freedom  Party’s  policy  is  to  make  Sinhalese  71i 
alone  the  official  language,  with  Tamil  as  a  regional 
language  in  North  Ceylon. 

The  language  question  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce 
controversy  ever  since  Ceylon  regained  her  freedom  in 
1948.  There  has  been  a  persistent  demand  for  greater 
recognition  for  Sinhalese  and  Tamil.  With  the  elections  in 
sight,  this  question  has  been  turned  into  a  political  trump 
card  by  communalists  who  seek  to  enter  Parliament  by 
rousing  communal  feelings.  The  result  has  been  the  grow¬ 
ing  antagonism  between  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils  who 
have  been  living  in  amity  for  several  centuries. 

The  Government  party  has  lost  much  ground  to  the 
SLFP  on  this  question.  Their  policy  of  parity  of  status 
for  both  languages,  though  welcomed  in  the  Tamil-speaking 
North,  has  aroused  the  keen  displeasure  of  the  majority 
of  the  Sinhalese,  who  want  their  language  given  pride  of 
place.  The  Sinhalese  fear  that  if  Tamil  is  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  language,  it  may  in  time  to  come 
lead  to  the  very  extinction  of  their  race,  because  unlike 
Sinhalese  which  is  spoken  in  Ceylon  only,  Tamil  is  widely 
used  in  neighbouring  South  India  and  is  more  advanced 
and  developed. 

There  is  yet  another  section  who  wish  English  to  be 
retained  as  the  official  language,  with  Sinhalese  and  Tamil 
as  secondary  languages.  They  state  that  it  is  foolish  to  give 
up  a  world  language  like  English  altogether,  for  it  will  cut 
Ceylon  off  from  the  main  stream  of  civilisation. 
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The  Communists  belong  to  this  minority.  Of  the  other 
parties,  the  Tamil  Congress  and  the  Federal  Party  are  for 
parity  of  status,  while  the  Sama  Samaja  Party  is  for  Sinhalese 
alone  as  the  official  language. 

Ceylon  is  not  only  multi-racial  but  also  multi-religious. 
There  are  5,500,000  Buddists,  1,614,000  Hindus,  541,812 
Muslims,  714,874  Christians  and  10,800  others.  Buddhism 
is  receiving  active  State  support  for  its  protection  and  pro¬ 
pagation,  and  although  the  Constitution  expressly  forbids 
favouring  any  one  religion,  and  despite  opposition  from 
the  Christians,  the  UNP  Government  is  actively  interested 
in  its  welfare,  more  so  because  of  next  year’s  Buddha 
Jayanthi  celebrations  commemorating  the  2500th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Lord  Buddha.  First  in  the  field,  the 
Government  Party  has  endeavoured  to  leave  as  little  room 
as  possible  for  other  parties  to  exploit  the  religious  issue. 
This  alone  may  assure  the  UNP  of  victory. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  unemployment, 
housing  and  low  living  standards.  On  these  issues  the 
policies  of  almost  all  parties  are  vague,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  matters,  especially  unemployment,  will 


play  a  big  role  in  determining  which  party  wins.  The  party 
with  the  programme  calculated  to  provide  full  employment 
and  more  houses  quickly  will  stand  the  best  chance. 

On  their  own,  the  opposition  parties,,  except  the  SLFP, 
have  little  general  backing  in  the  country.  The  leftist 
strongholds  are  Colombo  and  the  main  towns,  while  the 
Tamil  Congress  and  the  Federal  Party  have  strong  support 
in  North  Ceylon.  But  now  these  parties  have  signed  no¬ 
contest  agreements  and  pleged  mutual  support.  Their  one 
aim  is  to  oust  the  UNP,  many  of  whose  members  have  been 
in  the  Government. 

The  no-contest  agreements  are  a  grave  threat  to  the 
UNP,  which,  unlike  in  previous  elections,  will  have  to  face 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Opposition  parties.  The  pacts 
may  even  help  them  to  defeat  the  Government,  though 
probably  by  a  small  majority.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  an  assortment  of  parties,  if  returned  to  power,  could 
be  welded  into  a  strong  government. 

The  chances  are  that  the  UNP,  with  its  stream-lined 
election  machinery  and  vast  resources,  and  all  the  other 
advantages  of  a  government  party,  will  carry  the  day. 


ITALO-CHINESE  DIPLOMACY 

By  Alvise  Scarfoglio  (Rome) 
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HE  decision  of  Italy’s  Foreign  Minister,  Signor  Martino, 
to  divide  his  tour  of  Asian  capitals  into  two  parts  met  with 
some  criticism  in  the  Italian  press  and  other  circles. 
The  first  part  of  the  tour  covered  only  Bangkok  and  Tokyo, 
while  the  second  part,  which  is  due  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
this  month  will  include  Colombo,  New  Delhi,  and  end  in 
Karachi. 

The  division  was  officially  attributed  to  lack  of  time  and 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  long  absences  from  Rome,  but  the  fact 
that  Signor  Martino’s  first  trip  included  only  Thailand  and  Japan 
was  generally  attributed  to  these  two  countries  being  staunch 
SEATO  members.  But  the  most  generally-held  criticism  was 
that,  taking  into  consideration  that  this  was  the  first  visit  ever 
paid  by  an  Italian  Foreign  Minister  to  Asian  countries,  to  divide 
it  in  two,  would  make  it  lose  all  its  dignity  and  prestige.  The 
original  scheme  for  an  Asian  tour  had  been  generally  welcomed 
despite  its  gaps,  since  the  need  for  a  more  active  policy  towards 
Asia  had  been  deeply  felt  by  all  political  groups,  both  Govern- 
.  mental  and  Opposition,  ever  since  the  Bandung  Conference. 
Even  the  higher  grades  of  the  Italian  diplomatic  service  had 
iputy  realised  it  with  a  promptness  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one  of 
e  most  conservative  of  Foreign  Services.  The  latter  was 
a  aobrobably  the  main  inspirer  of  Signor  Martino's  trip,  and  now 
comojopcnly  admits  that  one  of  its  specific  aims  is  support  for  Italy’s 
inlikefkniand  for  admission  to  the  UN. 

Italian  public  opinion  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to 
the  momentous  significance  of  Bandung— a  new  set  of 
[lowers  had  arisen  in  the  world — powers  more  disposed  to  be 
nendly  to  Italy.  Ever  since  then,  Italy's  “  presence  in  Asia  ” 
as  been  a  generic,  but  constant  demand,  and  the  eternal  post- 
1  amil  jonement  of  Italy's  admission  to  the  UN  has  had  some  influence 
r"  ffi®  traditional  Occidentalism  of  Italy's  foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  gaps  in  Signor  Martino’s  tour  is  now  filled,  and 
fakislan  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  his  stopping  pl.accs,  but 


two  are  still  left,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia.  They  are 
officially  justified  by  the  absence  of  courtesy  obligations — that  is, 
to  return  the  visits  of  Asian  Foreign  Ministers.  As  for  Peking, 
there  is  little  chance  of  Italy's  recognition  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic.  Contacts  with  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Switzer¬ 
land  Mr.  Wang  Ping  Nan  were  started  last  August  at  Geneva, 
Italy's  representative  being  Signor  Andrea  Ferrero,  Consul 
General  at  Geneva  and  at  the  same  time  representative  at  ILO. 
Italy's  aim,  until  now,  has  been  the  broadening  of  commercial 
relations,  that  is,  direct  negotiations  between  the  Italian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  China  National  Import  and 
Export  Corporation.  Italian  diplomacy  has  discarded  the  idea  of 
a  general  treaty  of  commerce,  and  has  been  unresponsive  to 
the  Chinese  insistence  on  diplomatic  recognition,  so  that,  until 
now,  the  commercial  negotiations  have  been  continued  at  long 
intervals.  The  Italian  point  of  view  has  been  supported  by 
Italian  business  circles,  and  their  press.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  it  will  be  possible  for  Italy  to  keep  such  extensive 
trade  relations  on  an  extra-treaty  basis,  without  diplomatic 
recognition  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers.  Those 
business  circles  who  supported  the  complete  separation  of  the 
commercial  and  political  fields  have  always  insisted  on  the 
necessity  for  Italy  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  broadening  of 
economic  relations  with  China. 

Partial  figures  for  Italy's  trade  with  China  are  at  last 
available.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  the  total  amount 
involved  was  £5.37  million,  exports  exceeding  imports  by  about 
£635,000.  One-third  of  Italy's  exports  consisted  of  chemical 
produce  (mostly  dyestuffs)  and  pharmaceuticals  (for  a  large  part 
anti-biotics),  somewhat  under  a  third  fertilisers,  while  textiles 
accounted  for  the  rest.  Her  imports  were  chiefly  egg  products. 

The  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  Italy's  favour  is  one 
of  the  arguments  used  against  the  broadening  of  relations  with 
China.  The  Foreign  Office  claims  that  China  has  no  exports  to 
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balance.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  persuasive, 
considering  the  varied  list  of  imports  from  China,  even  within  the 
permitted  list,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Italian  industries— 
chiefly  the  chemical  ones — using  imports  from  China.  Still,  the 
fact  that  China  either  cannot  or  will  not  resume  exports  of 
manganese  and  tungsten  is  a  serious  handicap,  rare  minerals 
being  vital  to  Italy's  expanding  steel  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  Italy's  trade 
with  China  since  the  official  figures  often  include  trade  between 
Italy  and  Formosa.  This  explains  why  trade  figures  have  often 
included  banned  goods  like  machinery. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  trade  relations  with 
Formosa  have  been  conducted  on  an  even  more  private  basis 
than  with  Peking,  for  Italy's  diplomatic  relations  with  Formosa 
are  purely  nominal.  There  is  no  Italian  representative  at  Taipeh, 
either  diplomatic  or  consular.  The  last  Italian  ambassador  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  left  China  at  the  end  of  1950,  while 
the  consuls  stayed  in  China  until  the  end  of  1951.  At  present, 
Italy's  sole  agency  in  China  is  a  special  commercial  office  in 
Hong  Kong,  despite  the  existence  of  a  vacant  Consulate  in  that 
port.  The  Italian  colony  in  Taipeh  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
missionaries.  The  proposal  to  send  an  Italian  minister  to  Taipeh 
has  been  often  considered  at  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  but  has  been 
regularly  shelved  by  diplomatic  advisers,  who  considered  it  a 
risky  step,  especially  in  view  of  a  possible  change  in  the  Italian 
Government — Signor  Martino's  most  likely  successor  being  a 
left-wing  Christian  Democrat,  if  not  Signor  Nenni  himself. 

The  latter  did  not  ignore  the  situation  of  suspense  in  the 
relations  between  Italy  and  Formosa,  and  it  must  have 
encouraged  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  a  personal  visit 
to  Peking.  This  visit,  incidentally,  has,  very  unjustly  been  des¬ 
cribed  as  yielding  no  results,  yet,  on  his  return  in  October  last, 
the  Formosan  Minister  accredited  to  both  Rome  and  Spain, 
Mr.  Yu  Tsune  Chi,  ordinarily  resident  in  Madrid,  came  to  Rome 
and  saw  Signor  Martino.  No  communique  was  issued. 

It  is  too  early  to  Judge  the  results  of  Signor  Nenni's  visit 
until  the  whole  question  of  Italo-Chinese  relations  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  expected  to  take 
place  shortly  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  lively  of 
recent  debates  on  foreign  affairs.  As  yet,  nothing  has  been 
disclosed  concerning  the  plans  for  the  future  of  Italo-Chinese 
trade  relations,  but  one  substantial  success  for  Italy  has  been 
that  Mao  Tse-tung  offered  to  indemnify  Italian  nationals  for  the 
nationalisation  of  their  property  in  China.  As  for  Nenni's 
mediation  in  favour  of  European  missionaries — a  mediation 
offered  long  before  his  leaving  for.  China — its  outcome  is  not  yet 
known.  The  Nenni  socialist  paper  Avanti!  frankly  admitted  after 
his  return  that  in  the  course  of  the  Peking  conversations  Mao 
Tse-tung  candidly  said  he  did  not  see  what  interest  the  Italian 
Government  could  have  in  the  question.  Although  Mao  Tse-tung 
agreed  to  permit  European  missionaries  to  return  to  China, 
provided  they  did  not  interfere  in  politics,  relations  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  People's  Democratic  Government 
deteriorated  considerably  after  Nenni's  departure. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  has  doubled  its  attacks  on  both  the 
People's  Democratic  Government  and  on  Nenni.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  are  persistent  rumours  that  Nenni's  offer  for  mediation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Vatican,  in  view  of  a  temporary  truce 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Chinese  Catholic  Church  and  the 
People's  Democratic  Government.  The  truce  is  alleged  to  be  a 
part  of  a  general  policy  followed  by  the  Vatican  towards  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  guess  what  elements  of 
truth  there  are  in  it — but  at  any  rate  Vatican  diplomacy  can  be 
credited  with  even  greater  Machiavellianism  when  the  interests 
of  the  Church  are  at  stake. 
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LONDON  NOTEBOOK 


Paul  Hogarth  Exhibition 
The  least  that  the  West  could  do  for  China 
was  to  show  “  a  little  imaginative  pity,”  said 
Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  when  he  opened  an 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  water  colours  of 
Chinese  life  by  the  English  artist  Paul 
Hogarth  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  recently. 
He  spoke  of  the  “  terrible  poverty  ”  of  the 
people  and  the  tremendous  problems  that 
the  country  was  now  faced  with.  He  said 
that  when  he  left  China  after  his  three  weeks' 
visit  in  1954,  he  felt  sad — “  sad  that  human 
beings  should  have  to  fight  against  such 
odds.” 

Paul  Hogarth’s  sketches  reflect  on  the 
whole  the  optimism  of  the  new  China.  They 
do  not  evoke  pity  or  sadness,  but  they  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  Chinese 
people.  He  has  done  a  number  of  scenes 
from  town  and  country  in  soft  water  colours 
and  several  portraits  in  charcoal.  Whether 
he  draws  a  peasant  in  a  rice  field  or  a  group 
of  workers  at  a  building  construction,  he 
shows  a  fine  understanding  of  his  subject 
and  an  immense  love  for  China. 

Mr.  Hogarth  was  a  member  of  a  recent 
artists'  delegation  to  that  country. 

Refugees  from  China 

The  main  task  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  230,000  refugees  in  Europe,  but 
he  has  a  smaller  problem  to  solve  in  Asia. 
This  is  to  resettle  the  13,000  European 
refugees  stranded  in  China.  The  High 
Commissioner,  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven 
Goedhart,  who  stopped  in  London  on  his 
way  to  Oslo  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
told  us  that  whereas  in  Europe  the  problem 
was  mainly  financial,  in  China  it  was  a 
political  matter.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  refugees  in  China  were  White  Russians 
who  fled  from  Russia  during  the  Revolution. 
Most  of  the  others  came  from  other  parts 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  present  situation 
arose  out  of  their  unwillingness  to  go  back 
to  their  own  countries  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  issue  them 
permits  to  go  to  other  countries  of  their 
choice.  Many  of  them  have  been  offered  to 
be  taken  by  some  South  American  countries, 
but  only  a  few  have  been  given  exit  permits. 
However,  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  said 
that  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government 
was  gradually  becoming  more  liberal  in  this 
matter  and  a  full  solution  of  the  problem 
may  soon  be  reached. 

Cameras  and  Rifles 

In  February  a  batch  of  British  sportsmen 
will  be  bound  for  Mysore  in  South  India  in 
search  of  big  game.  The  hunt  is  being 
arranged  by  Krishna  Lai  Thapan,  a  Rajput 
whose  father  once  organised  a  safari  for  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  when  he  visited  India  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Thapan  has  plans 
for  arranging  a  similar  expedition  to  India 
and  Ceylon  every  month  between  October 
and  June.  He  is  doing  it  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Hubert  Sporting  Organisation 
whose  object  is  to  provide  shooting,  fishing 


and  hunting  facilities  all  over  the  world.  In 
Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  this  organisation 
has  at  its  disposal  some  750  miles  of  streams 
and  rivers,  8,000  acres  of  lakes  and  600,000 
acres  of  shooting  grounds. 

Mr.  Thapan’s  party  will  include  both 
violent  and  non-violent  hunters:  some  will 
carry  cameras  instead  of  rifles.  In  the  forests 
of  Mysore  the  party  will  look  for  panthers, 
leopards,  tigers,  deer  and  tropical  birds. 
Mr.  Thapan’s  pamphlet  mentions  that  they 
will  also  “  explore  Indian  civilisation.” 

”  They  will  visit  cave  temples,  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  mosques.  They  will  mingle 
with  princes  and  peasants,  fishermen,  tea 
pickers,  wine-makers(?),  yogis  and  sorcerers.” 
Interest  in  Goa  Issue 

Mr.  Nath  Pai,  an  Indian  Socialist,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  International  Students’ 
Federation,  Vienna,  has  been  visiting  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  organise  support  among 
Socialist  groups  and  students  for  the  Goa 
campaign.  Before  returning  home,  he  stopped 
in  London  for  a  few  days  to  acquaint 
Labour  MP’s  of  the  situation  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Colony.  He  told  us  he  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  Goa 
issue  by  newspapers  and  political  and  student 
leaders  on  the  Continent.  A  sheaf  of  press 
cuttings  that  he  carried  in  his  brief-case  was 
certainly  evidence  of  that.  He  also  carried 
with  him  an  album  of  gruesome  photographs 
of  incidents  during  the  satyagraha  in  the 
Portuguese  colony,  which  spoke  more 
eloquently  of  the  nature  of  Portuguese 
regime  than  anything  that  words  could 
describe. 

Mr.  Pai  addressed  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Colonialism,  organised  by  the 
Movement  For  Colonial  Freedom  at  Margate 
and  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Data  on  Ancient  China 

”  A  Statistical  Approach  to  Chinese 
History  ”  may  sound  a  forbidding  subject 
for  a  lecture,  but  Mr.  O.  P.  N.  Berkelbach 
van  der  Sprenkel  kept  members  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Swiety  interested  for  over  an  hour 
the  other  day.  The  amount  and  diversity  of 
statistical  data  available  to  a  student  of 
Chinese  history  is  far  more  than  is  available 
to  a  historian  of  Western  Europe.  We  have 
details  of  population  figures  in  China  going 
as  far  back  as  2  A.D.  We  find  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries — about  the  issue  of 
notes,  different  types  of  mining,  and  so  on. 
For  the  Ming  period  we  get  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  complete  with  plans,  about  some  1,300 
Chinese  towns.  We  also  get  a  full  picture  of  , 
how  the  bureaucracy  worked — the  different 
types  of  posts,  the  categories  of  District  V 
Officers,  the  conditions  in  the  districts.  Even 
the  number  of  candidates  for  examinations  ^ 
is  mentioned. 

Chinese  Museums 

Many  interesting  facts  about  Chinese  I* 
museums  were  given  in  a  lecture  at  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  by  i 


Tursanai  Makhmudova  {above)  and 
Daniel  Tolmasov  who  have  recently 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception  in 
Britain  as  members  of  a  delegation 
of  Russian  artists.  Makhmudova  was 
born  in  Uibekistan  and  after  several 
years  with  the  Uzbek  Philharmonic 
Society,  she  appeared  in  Tashkent 
Opera  House.  Since  then  she  has 
danced  leading  roles  tn  many  ballets 
and  is  now  attached  to  the  Moscow 
Variety  Theatre  company. 

Daniel  Tolmasov  is  a  virtuoso  on 
the  doira  —  which  although  it  is  a 
seemingly  primitive  instrument  can, 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  be  made 
to  demonstrate  unique  and  complicated 
rhythmic  patterns  —  Tolmasov  for 
instance  plays  simultaneously  on  two 
doiras,  using  a  different  rhythm  on 
each.  _ 

Mr.  William  Watson,  Assistant  Keeper  in 
the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  at 
the  British  Museum,  who  visited  China 
recently.  Museums,  he  said,  had  become  an 
important  part  of  Chinese  education  and  the 
Govemnwnt  was  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  excavations,  collecting  exhibits 
and  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments. 
He  visited  museums  in  Nanking,  Shanghai. 
Mukden  and  Peking.  He  found  a  lack  of 
material  in  the  museums.  He  saw  many 
exhibits  which  wre  copies  and  models. 
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FROM  ALL  QLARTERS 

UNESCO  Research  Centre  for  South  Asia  in  view  of  the  generous  move  by  the  French  Government  in 


To  enable  the  countries  of  Asia  to  study  the  social  implica 
tions  of  the  economic  changes  now  taking  place  there — in 
particular  technological  improvements  and  industrialisation — 
UNESCO  is  to  open  a  regional  Research  Centre  at  Calcutta  this 
month.  The  Indian  Government  which  is  acting  as  host  country, 
promised  to  contribute  $35,000  a  year  to  this  centre  which 
will  be  financed  from  UNESCO’s  normal  budget.  The  cost  of 
the  first  year's  running  is  estimated  at  about  $150,000. 

-  Ten  Asian  countries  sent  delegates  to  the  Advisory  Meeting 
held  in  New  Delhi  last  September  at  which  recommendations 
on  the  functions  of  the  Centre  were  formulated.  These  countries 
— Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the  Malaya  British  Borneo  group 
of  Associate  Member  States — will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
ne^V  ctjntre,  tQ_be  known  as  the  Research  Centre  on  the  Social 
Implications,  of  Industrialisation  in  Southern  Asia.  It  is  also 
open  to  other  countries  of  South  Asia. 

‘  Not  only  will  this  centre  undertake  active  research,  but  it  will 
also  serve  as  a  training  centre  for  social  scientists. 

Atoms  Exhibition  in  Japan 

•  More  than  1,100  people  attended  the  opening  ceremony  in 
Tokyo  last  month  of  an  atoms  for  peace  exhibition — the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Far  East. 

They  heard  a  special  message  from  President  Eisenhower, 
which  said  the  exhibition  was  “  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
two  nations  ”  and  stood  as  “  a  syThbol  of  our  countries’  mutual 
determination  that  the  great  power  of  the  atom  shall  henceforth 
be  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace.” 

The  exhibition,  co-sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Japanese  newspaper  Yomiuri,  will  be  taken  to  seven  other 
principal  cities  in  Japan. 

Indian  Works  Published  in  Moscow 

A  Russian  translation  of  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  novel 
The  Wreck,  just  published  in  Moscow,  is  the  first  of  an  eight- 
volume  edition  of  his  works  now  being  prepared  by  a  Soviet 
publishing  house.  UNESCO  reports  that  a  number  of  other 
Moscow  publishing  houses  are  this  year  planning  translations  of 
Indian  philosophic  and  literary  works,  including  collections  of 
short  stories,  poetry,  drama,  children’s  stories  and  art  reproduc¬ 
tions  for  publication  in  popular  editions. 

Transfer  of  Matsukata  Art  Collection  to  Japan 

Plans  to  transfer  the  famed  Matsukata  Art  Collection  of 
French  masterpieces  from  France  to  Japan,  moved  a  big  step 
forward  with  the  visit  to  Tokyo  of  Mr.  Charles  Edouard  Le 
Corbusier  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  construct  a  museum  to  house  this  collection,  and  a  contract 
to  that  effect  was  signed  on  October  26. 

The  distinguished  French  architect  surveyed  the  site  for 
the  new  building  in  Tokyo’s  Ueno  Park,  ahd  discussed  the  plans 
with  officials  of  the  Foreign  and  Education  Ministries  as  well 
as  with  private  circles. 

The  construction  of  a  museum  for  the|trt  collection  was  one 
of  the  conditions  asked  by  France  in  agreeing  to  its  transfer  to 
Japan.  This  was  requested  in  view  of  the  high  value  placed  upon 
the  French  masterpieces  which  had  been  assembled.  Other 
conditions  were  that  Japan  bear  all  transportation  costs  and  that 
the  Japanese  Government  would  be  named  the  owner  of  the 
collection.  Japanese  officials  readily  accepted  these  conditions 


agreeing  to  the  transfer  of  the  collection  to  Japan  instead  of 
confiscating  it  as  France  was  empowered  to  do  under  the  terms 
of  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Matsukata  Collection  consists  of  about  1,000  inter¬ 
nationally  renowned  modern  French  works  of  art,  both  paintings 
and  sculptures,  which  the  late  Kojiro  Matsukata,  then  president 
of  the  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Company,  assembled  in  Europe 
during  the  years  between  World  War  1  and  1937. 

The  majority  of  the  collection  was  brought  to  Japan  by 
Mr.  Matsukata,  but  he  left  about  370  items  in  France — worth 
approximately  Y750  millions  (£750,000) — which  remained  there 
throughout  and  after  the  war. 

Rhee  urged  to  release  Japanese  fishermen 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  has  cabled  President  Syngman  Rhee  urging 
him  to  release  Japanese  fishermen  who  have  already  served 
prison  sentences  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  firing  on 
Japanese  fishing  boats.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  receipt  of  a 
report  from  the  Japanese  seamen’s  union  about  the  unreasonable 
detention  and  inhuman  treatment  of  Japanese  fishermen  captured 
by  the  Korean  Government.  The  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  has  also  appealed  to  its  affiliated  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Korean  Trade  Unions  for  support. 

The  background  to  these  incidents  was  the  arbitrary 
establishment  in  1952  of  the  so-called  “  Rhee  Line,”  setting  the 
limit  of  Korean  territorial  waters  at  some  2(X)  miles  from  the 
coast.  Since  then  the  Koreans  have  held  110  Japanese  fishing 
boats  and  detained  1,544  Japanese  fishermen,  sentencing  them 
to  periods  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  six  months  to  one  year. 
According  to  the  Japanese  seamen’s  union,  570  are  still  detained 
although  232  of  them  have  already  served  their  sentences. 
Fishermen  who  have  returned  from  detention  in  Korea  have 
described  the  maltreatment  and  inhuman  conditions  existing  in 
the  Korean  prisons. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  situation  is  the  use  of 
firearms  by  the  Korean  authorities  in  enforcing  the  territorial 
limit.  Five  Japanese  fishermen  have  already  been  shot  and 
killed.  Repeated  attempts  to  negotiate  since  1952  have  all  failed 
and  the  situation  has  not  been  improved  'by  a  declaration  of 
the  Korean  Government  on  November  17  last  that  Japanese 
fishing  boats  violating  the  “  Rhee  Line  ”  would  be  shot  at  and 
sunk  if  necessary. 

Dairy  Farming  in  Nepal 

In  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  modern  dairy  farming  methods 
are  being  developed  with  the  aid  of  a  Swiss  expert,  Werner 
Schultess,  whose  services  were  provided  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation. 

He  set  up  a  model  dairy  for  the  purpose  at  Tusal,  some  10 
miles  from  Katmandu,  the  capital. 

Every  night  porters  carry  pasteurised  milk  from  the  dairy  in 
special  cans  down  mountain  passes  to  one  of  the  few  roads  in  this 
region  where  trucks  pick  it  up  for  a  distribution  centre^ 

Profits  from  the  milk  trade  have  been  used  to  build  the  only 
school  in  the  Tusal  area. 

Mr.  Schultess  planned  not  only  the  dairy  and  pasteurisation 
plant  but  also  the  distribution  service. 

In  the  Langtang  Valley,  over  11,000  feet  up,  he  helped 
farmers  to  set  up  a  cheese  industry,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
production. 
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The  other  reporter 
got  the  scoop! 


I  should  have  flovm  B.O.A.C 


I  should  have  flown  B.O.A.C 


I  should  have  flown  B.O.A.C 


I  should  have  flown  B,Q.A,C 


Consult  your  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C.  office. 
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NUCLEAR  RADIATION  PHYSICS 


BOOKS  on  tUl 


By  Ralph  E.  Lapp.  Ph.D.,  and  Howard  L.  Andrews,  Ph.D.  This 
book  provides  essenlial,  up-to-date  information  on  nuclear  structure, 
radioactivity,  isotopes,  and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  today. 
It  gives  a  clear  and  direct  presentation  of  the  salient  facts  of 
nuclear  physics-  -from  the  early  studies  of  nuclear  radiation,  to 
recent  techniques  of  meson  production  by  artificial  means. 

50/-  net . 

STUDIES  FOR  STUDENT  PILOTS 

By  Michael  Royce.  A  volume  for  students  of  aeronautics  and  for 
Air  Force  Cadets,  which  forms  a  first-class  introduction  to  . 
aeronautical  studies  without  including  difficult  mathematics.  It 
shows  how  the  sciences  of  meteorology,  mechanics  and  geography 
are  applied  to  aeronautical  problems,  and  also  covers  the  more 
important  instruments  and  gives  a  description  of  piston-type  aero 
engines.  Illustrated.  25/-  net. 

THE  HELICOPTER  AND  HOW  IT  FLIES 

By  John  S.  Fay.  A  simple  non-maihcmatical  treatment  of 
helicopter  aerodynamics,  covering  (he  basic  theory  and  the  various 
control  systems  and  mechanisms  in  helicopters  and  gyroplanes. 
Illustrated.  10/6  net. 
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The  Foundations  of  Local  Self-Government  in  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Burma  by  Hugh  Tinker  {University  of  London'.  The 
Athlone  Press,  35j.) 

This  book — the  first  in  a  series  of  University  of  London 
Historical  Studies — is,  as  its  title  implies,  for  the  specialist  who 
is  interested  in  the  way  the  institutions  of  local  government  have 
been  developed  in  three  countries  which  were  formerly  under 
British  rule. 

This  development  was  slow.  The  British  officials  who  ran 
the  old  Indian  Empire  saw  no  demand  for  local  self-government 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  never  went  out  of  their  way  to 
encourage  one.  District  officers  went  their  own  way,  recruiting 
the  labour  and  resources  they  needed  to  build  the  roads,  hospitals 
and  schools  which  were  needed  in  the  Queen's  domain.  Little 
attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  the  far-sighted  intentions  of  Lord 
Ripon,  who  wanted  to  educate  Indians  to  evolve  the  forms  of 
local  government  most  suited  to  their  own  ways  of  life.  Too 
often  the  district  officers  were  merely  concerned  with  those 
political  techniques  which  had  been  found  workable  in  the  council 
chambers  of  England.  But  in  England  there  were  no  caste 
factions  and  no  Hindu-Muslim  problem. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  its  faults,  local  government  remained 
a  training  ground.  In  India  up  to  World  War  I,  Congress  leaders 
were  men  like  G.  K.  Gokhale  who  had  gained  their  experience 
of  politics  in  this  field.  During  the  inter-war  years,  the  increasing 
tide  of  nationalism  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  the  deliberate 
attempts  to  sabotage  British  rule  militated  against  the  construc¬ 
tive  development  of  local  institutions.  An  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Government  authority  became  praiseworthy.  Unhappily, 
however,  once  this  attitude  had  been  taken  up  it  was  not  easily 
changed.  The  new  nationalist  governments  in  these  countries 
inherited  the  problem.  Even  so,  a  number  of  the  better  known 
politicians  of  India  and  Pakistan  continued  to  learn  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  democracy  in  the  arena  of  local  government. 

Dr.  Tinker  is  not  alone  in  seeing  in  India  today  a  trend 
towards  greater  centralisation.  The  power  of  the  state  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  on  the  increase.  Local  government,  if  it  can  be  made 
vigilant  and  effective,  is  an  important  check  on  the  encroaching 
petty  officials  of  the  central  government;  and  no  one  living  in 
this  twentieth  century  can  be  in  any  doubt  that  checks  are  needed. 

Bernard  Llewellyn 
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The  Cultural  Heritage  of  Pakistan  edited  by  S.  M.  Ikram  and 
Percival  Spear  (Oxford  University  Press,  Karachi,  Rs.  14) 
The  full  impact  of  Islamic  culture  on  the  sub-continent  of 
India  was  felt  after  the  Muslim  conquest  about  8S0  years  ago. 
Since  then  it  has  taken  on  a  fairly  consistent  pattern.  Although 
Muslim  influence  mainly  centred  round  Delhi  during  the  three 
Islamic  dynasties,  the  areas  that  now  make  Pakistan  were, 
according  to  this  book,  the  real  seat  of  Muslim  culture.  Pakistan's 

heritage  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Islamic  impact  on  those 
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This  book,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  Pakistaapf  tl 
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attempts  to  survey  the  various  aspects  of  Muslim  culture  in  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  Various  experts  in  their  own  fields  ofjier 
study  have  written  chapters  on  architecture,  music,  paintingpra 
calligraphy  and  literature.  The  latter  subject  presents  the  widest 
scope  because  apart  from  writings  in  Persian  and  Urdu,  thetelc 
regional  writings  are  also  assessed.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  htf 
chapter  is  the  final  one  on  modern  intellectual  developments,  hav( 
for  it  is  here  that  we  can  see  the  effect  such  a  heritage  has  had,  seci 
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and  is  likely  to  have,  on  contemporary  thought  in  Pakistan,  and 
how  deep  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jinnah  was  in  maintaining  a 
fusion  in  a  new  and  struggling  nation  between  Islamic  religion 
and  culture. 

J.  W.  T.  C. 

From  the  Back  Streets  of  Bengal  by  Bernakd  Llewellyn  {Allen 
&  Unwin,  18i.) 

This  is  an  unpretentious  travel  narrative  which  nevertheless 
tells  the  reader  much  more  about  India  than  many  a  social  survey 
can  ever  tell.  J  may  be  prejudiced,  because  Llewellyn  met.  and 
obviously  appreciated,  so  many  of  my  personal  friends  and  felt 
exactly  as  I  had  done  when  he  stood  in  the  little  house  which  had 
been  Gandhi’s  home  at  Sevagram.  (As  he  never  knew  Gandhi,  1 
was  all  the  more  deeply  moved  by  the  way  he  wrote  of  this.)  But 
when  he  writes  of  people  I  never  met  or  places  I  never  visited  1 
am  still  held  by  the  reality  of  it  all.  From  the  Back  Streets  of 
Bengal  is  a  living  picture  of  living  people  by  a  writer  who  was 
observant  and  critical,  but  always  tolerant  and  always  trying, 
at  least,  to  understand  what  other  people  were  doing  and 
saying  in  the  parts  of  India  and  Pakistan  where  he  journeyed  or 
stayed. 

Bernard  Llewellyn  met  all  types,  from  bigoted  missionaries 
to  equally  bigoted  Communists,  and  I  think  he  has  summed  up 
his  own  attitude  in  two  sentences:  “  We  must  live  and  let  die  in 
such  matters,”  he  wrote  of  some  people  who  would  not  kill 
mosquitoes  because  God  had  sent  them.  “  There  is  no  convincing 
people  who  have  a  direct  mandate  from  the  Lord;  they  are 
every  bit  as  stubborn  as  the  people  who  have  received  orders 
from  the  Party.” 

Reoinald  Reynolds 

The  Religion  of  an  Indian  Tribe  by  Verrier  Elwin  {Oxford 
University  Press,  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  505.) 
This  study  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Hill 
Saoras  of  Orissa  needs  no  further  commendation  than  the 
previous  monographs  by  Mr.  Elwin  on  other  Indian  tribes.  Yet 
the  work  is  so  detailed,  so  full  of  fascinating  case-histories  of 
ihamanistic  practices  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  stopping-place 
while  reading  it.  Every  page  bears  witness  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  author  identified  himself  with  the  people  who  were  the 
subject  of  his  research,  as  also  the  remarkably  full  lists  of  gods 
ind  taboos.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  72  plates,  63  figures 
in  the  text  and  two  maps. 

A.  N. 

Tht  Kageru  Nikki  tranxlatcd hy  Euwaro  SEiobNsilcKER  (Tokyo: 
The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.) 

This  diary,  private  journal  or  autobiography  of  “  the  mother 
of  Michitsuna,”a  Fujiwara  noblewoman  of  the  tenth  century 
married  to  her  kinsman  the  noble  Kaneie,  covers  twenty  years 
of  their  (mostly)  unhappy  married  life.  There  are  gentle  plaints, 
indignant  outbursts,  sad  verses  and  letters  of  remonstrance  as 


Is  oflher  husband  neglects  her  for  a  succession  of  mistresses  in  a 


strangely  blatant  but  truly  Japanese  style. 

While  many  foreign  writers  have  commented  on  the  invari- 


thejiblc  submissiveness  of  the  Japanese  wife,  others  have  seen  a 
Uttle  deeper  and  have  discovered  that  Japanese  women  also 
have  feelings.  There  have  even  been  Japanese  shrews  (and  who, 
hadJ^ccing  their  hiisKands'  hch.nvionr  could  bl.nmc  them?). 
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gives  you  full  documentation  on  International  and 
Italian  foreign  affairs 


The  original  text  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  and  the 
translator  has  done  well  to  make  so  readable  a  version  while 
closely  interpreting  his  text.  There  are  difficulties  unresolved  in 
spite  of  his  efforts,  but  the  voluminous  notes  following  each 
chapter  show  how  hard  he  has  tried  to  make  the  meaning 
everywhere  clear. 

N.  W. 

Japanese  Theatre  by  Faubion  Bowers  {Peter  Owen,  30j.) 

It  is  no  small  achievement  for  a  man  reared  in  the  Western 
tradition  to  produce  a  comprehensive  study  of  so  recondite  a 
subject  as  the  Japanese  theatre,  especially  when  all  forms  of  that 
many-headed  hydra  are  surveyed.  Other  books  there  have  been 
(mainly  on  the  classical  No  drama);  what  was  needed  and  what 
Mr.  Bowers  has  now  supplied  was  a  general  view  showing  the 
development  of  the  later  and  the  modern  theatre  from  the  early 
traditional  craft.  The  greater  part  of  this  clearly  written  and  well 
illustrated  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Kabuki  form  most 
persistent  and  most  generally  popular.  Translations  of  three 
Kabuki  plays  round  off  a  competent  and  satisfying  survey. 

The  Lotus  Sutra  in  Chinese  Art  by  J.  LeRoy  Davidson  (Yale 
University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  $5.) 

The  author  sub-titles  his  work  “  a  study  in  Buddhist  art 
to  the  year  KXX).”  No  student  of  Chinese  art  from  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  onward  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  deep  influence  of 
certain  Buddhist  texts  on  the  artists  and  poets  (who  often 
adorned  pictures  with  their  verses).  Among  such  texts  the 
Saddharma  Pundarika  Sutra  (Miao  fa  lien  hua  ching  in  Chinese) 
was  pre-eminent.  Known  to  Western  students  in  translation 
as  the  Lotus  Sutra  of  the  Wonderful  Law,  it  has  long  been  studied 
by  those  interested  in  Buddhism  as  a  religion  and  as  a  philosophy; 


now  the  Sutra  is  examined  as  an  inspiration  to  graphic  and 
plastic  artists,  with  40  plates  to  illustrate  the  author's  letterpress. 
A  scholarly  introduction  gives  details  of  available  translations 
of  the  Sutra  and  the  kernel  of  its  teaching.  The  next  chapter 
traces  the  inevitable  conflict  between  an  entrenched  Confucianism 
and  the  new  faith  from  the  west.  Then  follow  studies  of  the  slow 
infiltration  of  Buddhist  ideas,  the  conquest  of  some  districts  and 
the  partial  winning  over  of  others,  the  decoration  of  cave 
temples,  the  identification  of  special  artistic  representations  as 
informed  by  the  Lotus  Sutra  teaching  and  the  changes  made  by 
Chinese  translators  and  adaptors  in  the  text  itself.  The  Paradise 
Cults  of  early  Chinese  Buddhism  are  well  treated,  as  is  the 
development  of  sectarianism  and  the  decline  of  the  cult.  The 
last  chapter  analyses  the  finds  at  Tun  Huang  for  details  of  the 
last  flowering  after  the  T'ang  persecution  of  Buddhism.  As 
would  be  expected  of  a  work  issuing  from  the  Yale  University 
Press  the  book  is  an  elegant  and  scholarly  production,  destined 
to  remain  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  its  kind. 

Neville  Whymant 

Art  in  East  and  West  by  Benjamin  Rowland,  jr.  (Harvard 

University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  40j'.) 

This  most  provocative  study  of  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  work  of  artists  seeking  self-expression  half  a  world 
away  from  each  other  (and  often  separated  by  wide  gulfs  of  time 
too)  should  be  read  not  only  by  students  of  the  theory  of  art 
but  by  all  who  interest  themselves  in  human  cultural  activity. 
The  author  begins  by  examining  the  essential  qualities  which 
inform  the  art  traditions  of  East  and  West;  to  illustrate  his 
theme  he  sets  on  opposing  pages  (or  side  by  side  on  one  page) 
a  peak  achievement  of  an  ancient  Mediterranean  sculptor 
contrasted  with  one  from  the  hand  of  an  Indian  artist  and 
similar  contrasts  between  the  work  of  the  Far  East  and  Europe. 
Whistler’s  Old  Battersea  Bridge  is  set  opposite  Hiroshige's 
Fireworks  at  Ryogoku  Bridge  with  startling  effect.  Even 
Matisse  is  compared  with  a  Ming  painter  (Shen  Chou)  who  seems 
to  have  anticipated  the  modern  technique.  But,  illuminating 
as  the  graphic  contrasts  are,  the  real  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
detailed  examination  the  author  has  made  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  his  new  approach  to  the  divisions  and  similarities 
between  two  worlds  of  art  appreciation. 

Neville  Whymant 

Shawls  by  John  Irwin  (HMSO  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  lls'.  bd.) 

The  admirable  series  of  V  &  A  Handbooks  is  now  enriched 
by  a  detailed  study  in  Indo-European  influences  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  common  to  many  western  countries,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  the  making  of  shawls.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
museums  of  this  country  seem  readily  to  foster  the  specialisation 
needed  for  such  studies;  every  generation  provides  one  or  more 
members  of  the  staff  prepared  to  give  endless  time  and  study  to 
the  pursuit  of  what  many  would  consider  a  profitless  undertaking. 
Mr.  Irwin  has  the  necessary  background  knowledge  of  Indian 
and  European  shawl-making;  his  comparative  study  is  therefore 
the  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  interesting. 

His  first  chapter  traces  the  history  of  the  Kashmir  shawl, 
its  techniques,  development  into  an  industry,  its  varied  styles  and 
its  decline.  The  next  chapter  traces  the  history  of  the  shawl  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  the  great  British  centres. 
Two  appendices  supply  information  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  casual  reader;  these  are  followed  by  a  glossary  of  terms  used 
in  Kashmir  shawl-weaving,  a  bibliography,  a  catalogue,  full 
index  and  5.1  plates  illustrating  the  text. 

F.  L 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


WITH  the  resurgence  of  nationalism  in  Asia,  Western  universities 
in  the  East  are  at  a  critical  stage  in  their  development.  Will 
European  languages  and  Western  methods  of  teaching  endure? 
How  far  will  these  universities  remain  as  outposts  of  Western  culture? 
Will  they  be  engulfed  by  the  new  cultural  rcvival  of  the  East  or  will 
they  develop  a  process  of  cultural  fusion?  These  and  other  matters 
are  discussed  in  the  current  number  of  the  Anglo-French  quarterly. 
Civilisations  (Brussels),  which  devotes  its  current  issue  to  problems  of 
university  education  in  non-Western  countries.  Two  articles  in  this 
number  deal  specifically  with  the  universities  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaya.  Hong  Kong  provides  a  typical  example  of  the  meeting  of 
two  great  civilizations.  In  recent  years,  as  nationalism  has  developed 
in  the  surrounding  territories,  the  University  has  become  strongly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  how  best  to  develop  a  system  of  teaching 
where  the  study  of  western  scientific  subjects  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  traditional  Chinese  attitudes.  Since  the 
war,  the  University  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  philosophy,  art  and  literature.  Mr.  K.  E.  Priestley,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  contends  that  on  the 
whole  the  University  has  discovered  a  rational  and  academic,  rather 
than  a  political  or  racial,  answer  to  the  process  of  cultural  fusion. 


In  Malaya,  the  problems  are  complicated  by  the  presence  of  three 
main  races,  Chinese,  Malay  and  Indian,  and  consequently  a  lack  of 
unity  in  Malayan  culture.  Mr.  Frederic  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Malaya,  points  out  that  the  present  educational 
system  of  which  the  University  is  a  part  has  no  deep-seated  national 
roots.  Malaya  has  four  educational  systems,  three  of  which  owe  their 
development  to  the  Colonial  Governments  and  the  fourth  to  Chinese 
enterprise.  The  systems  differ  in  the  languages  which  are  used  for 
instruction — Mandarin  in  Chinese  schools,  Tamil,  a  South  Indian 
language,  for  Indian  schools,  Malay  and  English.  The  University  is 
part  of  the  English  system  of  education  and  has  both  the  strength 
and  the  weaknesses  of  that  system.  Its  strength,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
lies  in  the  high  standard  and  relative  thoroughness  of  the  education 
given;  its  weaknesses  in  the  narrowness  of  its  culture  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  people.  The  writer  observes 
that  in  its  present  set-up,  the  University  of  Malaya  is  more  a  technical 
than  a  cultural  institution.  The  problem  of  the  conciliation  of  western 
techniques  with  eastern  culture  is  made  very  difficult  by  the  great  gulf 
that  now  exists  between  the  traditional  culture  and  what  is  taught  in 
school  and  university. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Eastern  World,  we  print  an  article 
on  the  ancient  Christians  of  India.  Readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  East  will  find  much 
information  of  value  in  an  article  in  Thought  And  Word  (Bangkok)  on 
the  early  missionaries  in  Siam,  a  subject  on  which  very  few  records 
arc  available.  Although  St.  Xavier  established  Christian  communities 
in  India  and  Malacca,  he  did  not  enter  Siam.  There  were  many 
Portuguese  traders  in  Siam  and  small  camps  of  foreign  Christians, 
but  there  was  no  missionary  activity  at  that  time.  It  was  only  about 
the  year  1660  that  the  first  missionaries  (Portuguese  and  Spanish) 
came  to  Siam.  In  the  beginning  their  work  was  limited  and  mostly 
confined  to  their  own  nationals,  but  a  new  phase  of  activity  opened 
with  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  French  missionaries.  The  King  of  Siam, 
who  had  received  favourable  reports  of  European  missionary  work, 
is  said  to  have  welcomed  the  missionaries  and  given  them  facilities 
for  spreading  the  new  faith.  And  slowly  their  work  grew.  The  early 
missionaries,  says  the  author  of  the  article  (who  remains  anonymous), 
were  men  guided  by  zeal  for  the  Faith  and  not  by  the  lure  of  wealth 
or  political  influence. 


F.  L 


Japan  Quarterly  (Tokyo)  for  October-December  is  a  special  issue 
which  introduces  Japan's  art  and  literature.  Ito  Sei  contributes  an 
article  on  the  rise  of  naturalism  in  modern  Japanese  literature.  There 
are  a  few  reviews  of  translations  of  Western  books.  A  reviewer 
contends  that  on  the  whole  western  efforts  to  translate  Japanese 
literature  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Translating  from  English  to 
Japanese,  he  claims,  is  easier  and  has  produced  better  results. 


WHEN  IN  EUROPE 


IN  EUROPE'S  FINEST  AIR  FLEET 

For  business,  for  pleasure — ^you’ll  do  far  more  and  see 
far  more ...  if  you  fly  BEAtm  your  next  trip  to  Europe. 
BEA’s  famous — and  ever-expanding — ^network  offers 
passengers  fast  and  frequent  services  to  over  50  of 
Europe’s  main  business  and  holiday  centres. 

BE  A  have  more  of  the  best  airliners — more  viscounts, 
for  example,  than  any  airline  in  the  world.  And 
BEA’s  long  experience  in  air  transport  means  you 
enjoy  comfort  on  all  routes,  and  personal  service 
second  to  none. 


BE  A  links  LOSOOStaith  mou 
of  tht  principal  citus  ^  Europe, 
inctudint: — 

PARIS  •  NICE  •  aRUSSELS 
VIENNA  •  AMSTERDAM  •  OSLO 
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NAMRUR6  •  GENEVA  •  ZURICH 
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MADRID  •  LISRON  •  PALMA 
MILAN  •  ROME  •  NAPLES 
ATHENS  and  further  afield,  for 
example,  to  GIBRALTAR  •  MALTA 
CYPRUS  and  CAIRO  as  weU  at 
WITHIN  BRITAIN. 


...and  fly  on  the  BEA  CAR  HIRE  PLAN 

BEA’s  new  Car  Hire  Plan  now  makes  the  rest  of  your  travel 
smooth  as  clockwork — in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Germany,  Cyprus  and  in  Great 
Britain.  No  deposit;  full  insurance. 

BRITISH  EUROPEAN  AIRWAYS 

PuU  details  of  air  reservations  from  your  local  Travel 
Agent  or  any  office  of  B.O.A.C.  All  arrangements  for  car 
bookings  at  BEA  Offices  in  Europe;  or  BEA,  Borland 
Hall,  I4~20,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Gerrard 9833 
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THE 

CHRISTIANS 

OF 

MALABAR 

By  A,  M,  Abraham 


A  Jacobite  Syrian  Church  at 
Ankamaly  in  Central  Travancore 


People  in  Britain  often  ask  me  how  I  happen  to  have  the 
name  of  “  Abraham.”  What  an  extraordinary  name  for 
an  Indian,  they  say.  It  is  not  really  an  extraordinary 
name  in  India.  In  fact,  in  the  region  I  come  from,  which  is 
Malabar,  on  the  South-west  coast  of  India,  it  is  a  very  common 
name. 

1  am  a  Christian  and  1  belong  to  an  ancient  church  known 
as  the  Syrian  Church.  We  usually  have  biblical  names — 
Abraham,  Mathai  (or  Matthew),  Joseph,  Chacko  (or  Jacob), 
Philipose  (or  Philip),  Patrose  (which  is  Peter),  Zachariah,  these 
are  popular  names  in  our  community. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Christianity  is  a  European 
religion,  and  that  it  was  brought  into  India  by  the  Portuguese  and 
the  British.  It  is  true  of  course  that  a  great  deal  of  the  present 
position  of  Christianity  in  India  is  due  to  the  work  of  European 
missionaries  since  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Many  people,  however,  do  not  know  that  centuries  before 
the  arrival  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  there  was  a  flourishing  Christian 
Church  in  India.  About  a  third  of  all  the  Christians  in  India, 
that  is  some  two  million  people,  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  and  believe  that  they  owe  their 
religion  to  the  work  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples 
of  Christ. 

The  “  St.  Thomas  Christians  ” — or  Syrian  Christians,  as 
they  are  more  commonly  known  because  of  their  early  connec¬ 
tions  with  Syria — form  about  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Malabar,  which  is  the  Malayalam-speaking  area  comprising 
the  old  native  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  a  part  of 
Madras  State.  (Under  the  proposals  of  the  States  Reorganisation 
Committee  this  area  will  form  a  new  linguistic  State  called 
”  Kerala,”  another  popular  name  for  this  coastal  strip  meaning 
“  the  land  of  coconut  palms.”) 

These  Christians  accept  the  tradition  that  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  landed  in  the  year  52  a.d.  at  the  port  of  Muziris  near 
Cochin  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  succeeded  in  convert¬ 
ing  several  people  to  Christianity  and  established  seven  churches 
in  different  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Tradition  also  has  it 
that  the  Apostle  later  visited  China  and  then  returned  to  the 
East  Coast  of  India,  where  he  met  with  his  martyrdom*  He  is 


believed  to  have  died  in  the  year  72  a.d.  f 

A  somewhat  different  story  of  his  visit  is  found  recorded  '' 
in  an  ancient  work  written  in  Syriac  in  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d.  According  to  this  book,  j 
which  is  called  the  ”  Acts  of  Judas  Thomas,”  the  Apostles,  who  ^ 
were  together  in  Jerusalem  for  some  time  after  the  Ascension  of 
Christ,  cast  lots  among  themselves  to  decide  where  each  should  * 
go  to  preach  the  Gospel.  India  fell  to  Thomas,  but  he  was  ^ 
unwilling  to  go  there.  Christ  then  appeared  to  a  merchant  from 
India,  named  Habban,  who  was  an  agent  of  an  Indian  King,  ^ 
Gudnaphar,  and  offered  to  sell  him  a  slave  who  was  a  carpenter 
by  profession.  The  story  is  that  this  merchant  bought  Thomas  for  ® 

twenty  pieces  of  silver  and  took  him  to  King  Gudnaphar  in  ^ 
India.  The  King  showed  the  Apostle  a  field  outside  the  City  and 
ordered  him  to  build  a  palace  there.  He  entrusted  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  work.  But  Thomas,  instead  of 
building  the  palace,  distributed  the  money  to  the  poor.  When 
the  king  heard  of  this  he  was  very  angry.  Thomas,  however, 
told  him  that  by  giving  the  money  away  to  the  poor  he  had  built 
for  the  king  a  palace  in  Heaven.  The  King  shut  up  both  Thomas 
and  the  merchant,  Habban,  in  prison.  Just  then  the  king's 
brother  fell  ill  and  in  his  illness  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw 
the  wonderful  palace  that  Thomas  had  built  in  Heaven.  When 
King  Gudnaphar  was  told  about  this  dream  both  he  and  his 
brother  became  Christians  and  Thomas  was  given  freedom  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  their  kingdom.  The  story  continues  that 
after  spending  some  more  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Gudnaphar,  ^ 
Thomas  left  that  region  for  another  kingdom,  where  he  eventually 
met  his  death. 

On  account  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  this  latter  version  of 
Thomas’  arrival  and  early  work,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  . 
there  was  no  record  in  history  of  a  King  Gudnaphar,  this  story 
was  taken  to  be  pure  legend.  Recent  excavations  in  the  region 
of  Taxila,  however,  have  brought  to  light  coins  of  King  Gudna-  -j 
phar  and  it  has  now  been  established  that  he  was  an  actual  q 
historical  figure  who  ruled  in  a  part  of  the  Punjab  about  the  j, 
middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.  Probably  the  two  St.  Thomas 
traditions,  one  of  his  having  sailed  to  Cochin  and  the  other  of  f, 
his  having  been  in  the  court  of  Gudnaphar  are  both  part  of  the  n 
same  story.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Thomas  arrived  by  boat  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus  River  and  after  preaching  in  the  Punjab 
moved  down  to  South  India,  partly  along  the  coast  by  land  and 
partly  by  sea:  or  the  stories  may  refer  to  two  separate  journeys 
of  the  Apostle. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
the  belief  that  St.  Thomas  came  by  sea  to  Malabar  or  that  he 
was  in  the  Punjab.  Land  and  sea  routes  from  West  Asia  to 
north-western  and  south-western  regions  of  India  were  already 
known  at  that  time.  History  records  that  a  Greek  captain, 
Hippalos,  had  discovered  the  manner  in  which  the  monsoon 
winds  worked  and  had  sailed  straight  across  the  Arabian  Sea 
from  Sucotra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  We  also  find  that  the 
Malabar  Coast  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  very  early  times. 
Roman  coins  belonging  to  the  period  between  Augustus  and 
Nero  have  been  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Malabar. 

There  is  no  positive  historical  proof  of  the  arrival  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India,  but  the  belief  that  he  did  come  is  strengthened 
by  many  references  in  the  writings  of  European  Fathers  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre  (253-3 1 3 
A.D.),  St.  John  Chrisostom  (347-407  a.d.),  St.  Jerome  (about 
3(X)  A.D.)  and  others  speak  of  St.  Thomas  having  visited  India 
and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  there. 

According  to  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles.  King  Alfred  sent 
Signelm  and  Aesthelstan  to  convey  gifts  which  he  had  vowed 
to  send  to  India  to  St.  Thomas  and  to  St.  Bartholomew.  This 
is  also  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 

Mylapore,  near  Madras,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  place 
where  St.  Thomas  died  and  was  buried.  In  the  year  1522  some 
Portuguese  excavators  are  said  to  have  dug  up  the  grave  of  St. 
Thomas  there  and  found  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  Saint.  But 
evidence  regarding  this  is  confused  by  the  belief  that  the  remains 
of  the  Apostle  had  been  carried  from  India  in  the  second  or  third 
century  to  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia  and  from  there  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  Ortona  in  Italy,  where  they  are  said  to  be  now  preserved. 

Whether  or  not  St.  Thomas  came  to  India,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  was  a  church  in  India  from  the  earliest  times, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  a.d.  We  find  that  in  the 

year  1 89,  Demetrius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
at  the  request  of  some 
Indians,  sent  to  India  a 
man  named  Pantaenus. 
Pantaenus  is  said  to  have 
found  there  a  Christian 
community  and  a  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  in 
Hebrew.  He  saw 
Brahmins  and  Buddhists 
and  hermits  wearing 
clothes  made  from  bark 
and  living  on  fruit  and 
water. 

There  are  other 
accounts  as  well  of 
persons  visiting  India  in 
the  early  centuries.  One 
relates  to  the  arrival  of  a 
Syrian  merchant  called 
Thomas  of  Cana.  He  is  supposed  to  have  landed  in  the  port  of 
Cranganore  in  345  a.d.  with  a  large  number  of  Christians  and, 
having  been  well  received  by  the  local  Christians  and  the  Rajah, 
settled  down  in  Malabar.  The  Rajah  conferred  on  him  and  his 
friends  seventy-two  privileges,  inscribed  on  copper  plates.  By 
these  privileges  they  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  high  caste 
community,  observing  the  same  rules  and  customs  as  the  highest 


in  the  land.  In  course  of  time  they  even  secured  the  right  of 
electing  one  among  them  as  their  King. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  this  Thomas  of  Cana. 
He  had  two  wives,  one  from  Persia  and  the  other  from  Malabar. 
The  Persian  wife  lived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  in 
Cochin,  and  the  Indian  wife  on  the  northern  side.  The  descend¬ 
ants  through  the  southern  wife  were  called  Southists  and  even 
today  there  is  such  a 
section  in  the  Syrian 
community.  These 
people  do  not  inter¬ 
marry  with  other  sects  -f 
and  have  churches 
and  a  bishop  of  their 
own. 

The  first  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  histori¬ 
cal  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a 
Christian  church  in 
India  is  that  of  a 
merchant  named 
Cosmos  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  because 
of  his  voyages  across 
the  Indian  seas  was 
known  as  Cosmos  E7 

Indicopleustus.  He 
later  became  a  monk  and  wrote  a  book  called  “  Universal 
Christian  Topography.”  In  this  book  he  refers  to  the  existence 
of  a  Church  in  a  land  called  Malabar  “  where  the  pepper  grows." 
He  also  speaks  of  a  Church  in  Ceylon  with  a  Persian  Presbyter 
and  Deacon. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  flourishing  church  existed 
in  Persia  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is 
also  evidence  of  close  contact  between  the  Church  of  Persia  and 
the  Church  of  India.  Several  ancient  Persian  crosses,  for  instance, 
have  been  discovered  in  Malabar. 

In  matters  of  faith  the  Christians  of  Malabar  have  in  turn 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Babylon.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  accepted  all  the  doctrines 
of  those  churches.  Although  bishops  from  Antioch  and  Babylon 
were  accepted  as  and  when  they  came  and  although  there  was 
close  association,with  Persia  and  Egypt,  the  Church  of  Malabar 
maintained  iti'o^'faith  and  apostolic  succession. 

The  oppression  suffered  by  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
came  not  from  people  of  other  faiths,  as  happened  in  Persia  and 
the  Middle  East,  but  from  Christians  themselves.  When  the 
Portuguese  came  to  Malabar  and  found  a  large  community  of 
Christians  there,  they  wished  to  bring  it  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  After  various  futilo  attempts,  they  finally  succeeded 
in  forcing  these  Malabar  Christians  to  accept  Roman  doctrines 
and  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

But  after  some  years  of  unwilling  submission,  they  joined 
together  and  solemnly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  openly  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  submit 
to  its  authority.  This  solemn  vow  was  taken  in  1653  in  a  very 
spectacular  manner.  The  people  assembled  around  a  cross  in 
Cochin  and  as  many  as  could  possibly  touch  the  cross  with  their 
hands  did  so.  As  f^or  the  others,  they  established  contact  with 
the  cross  by  holding  on  to  long  ropes  tied  to  it.  Thus  touching 
the  cross  directly  and  indirectly,  they  took  the  vow.  The  cross, 
known  as  the  Koonan  Cross,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Cochin. 

Once  again  the  church  came  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
But  a  considerable  section  of  the  community  did  not  return  to 
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the  old  church.  They 
stayed  on  in  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  are 
the  present  Rome 
Syrians  and  form  the 
largest  section  of  the 
Syrian  Christians. 

At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society, 
which  was  founded  in 
1799  sent  its  mission¬ 
aries  to  India.  In 
1806  Claudius 
Buchanan  came  to 
Travancore.  Many 
others  followed  and 
they  worked  among 
the  Syrian  Christians, 
engaging  themselves 
mainly  in  the  field  of  education.  For  a  fairly  long  period  the 
relations  between  the  missionaries  and  the  Syrian  Church  were 
very  cordial  but  later  on  became  strained  and  the  Church  severed 
all  connections  with  the  missionaries.  The  missionaries  in  1878 
formed  an  Anglican  Diocese  in  Malabar,  including  in  its  fold 
some  Syrian  Christian  families  and  the  new  converts  they  had 
made  through  evangelistic  activities  from  among  the  low  caste 
Hindus.  This  Anglican  Church,  after  its  separate  existence  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  has  now  merged  with  the  other 
Protestant  Churches  in  the  country,  forming  the  Church  of  South 
India. 

Although  the  Syrian  Church  had  now  washed  its  hands  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  its  close  association  with  them  for  more 
than  seventy  years  created  certain  reformist  tendencies  in  the 
Church.  According  to  a  section  of  the  Church  many  super¬ 
stitious  practices  had  crept  in  during  the  Roman  supremacy, 
such  as  compulsory  celibacy  for  the  clergy,  saying  masses  for 
the  dead,  invocation  of  saints,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 


auricular  confession.  One  of  the  priests  of  this  enthusiastic 
section  went  to  Antioch  and  got  himself  consecrated  as  Bishop 
Mathews  Mar  Athanaseus.  The  new  bishop  superseded  the  old 
one  and  introduced  many  reforms,  but  when  his  reformist  zeal 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  he  displeased  the  Patriarch  who 
excommunicated  him.  Most  of  the  reformers  were  thrown  out 
of  the  parent  Church  and  they  formed  a  separate  Church.  This 
is  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  The  numerical  strength  of 
this  Church  is  only  about  200,000.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Syrians  number  800,000.  The  second  largest  section  are  the 
Jacobite  Syrians  (500,000)  some  of  whom  are  still  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the  others  call  themselves  the  Orthodox 
Church.  There  arc  two  other  smaller  churches,  the  Chaldaean 
Church  (Nestorian)  under  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon  and  the 
Independent  Church  of  Thozhyoor. 

In  all  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  services  used  to  be  conducted 
mainly  in  Syriac.  Now  Malayalam  is  widely  used.  The  service 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  in  Greek  Orthodox  churches. 
The  dress  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  worn  on  ceremonial 
occasions  is  very  elaborate  and  of  the  Palestinian  type. 

The  early  Christians  of  Malabar  became  virtually  a  caste 
in  the  Hindu  social  system  and  until  very  recently  made  no 
additions  to  the  Church  through  conversions.  Socially  they  are 
very  much  like  the  Hindus.  They  have  retained  many  of  the 
social  customs  of  the  caste  Hindus,  from  among  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  converted.  Not  many  years  ago,  even 
certain  rules  of  caste  and  ceremonial  pollution  were  observed 
by  the  Syrian  Christians.  Today,  the  Syrian  Christians  are  one 
of  the  most  advanced  communities  in  India.  They  are  in  the 
forefront  in  education,  in  business  and  in  other  fields. 

The  survival  of  this  small  community  throughout  1900  years 
in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelmingly  larger  communities  of  other 
faiths  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Indian  history.  Very  largely 
the  peaceful  progress  of  these  Christians  has  been  due  to  the 
great  tolerance  of  the  Hindu  religion.  Those  who  have  any  fears 
as  to  the  future  of  Christianity  in  India  have  only  to  study  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  Christians  for  reassurance. 

(The  author  of  the  article  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Mathew,  of  Ernakulam,  Cochin,  through  whom  many  of 
the  historical  facts  were  collected.  Sketches  by  the  author). 


MUGHAL  PAINTING 

By  Masarat  Jehan  Temui  (Karachi) 


Mughal  painting  is  a  continuation  of  the  mainstream  of 
Muslim  art  which  was  developed  in  the  other  countries  of 
Islam.  The  great  contribution  of  the  Muslims  to  this  branch 
of  art  is  the  development  of  miniature* painting,  and  to  study  the  origins 
of  the  Muslim  Miniature,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  early  thirteenth 
century  in  Baghdad,  about  the  same  time  that  the  art  of  illuminating 
manuscripts  was  developing  in  England  and  France.  Among  the 
earliest  great  examples  of  miniature  work  are  the  illustrations  in  that 
copy  of  Hariri's  Maqamat  known  as  Shefer's  Hariri  dated  1237  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Yahya 
Ibn-i-Mahmud  of  Wasit.  The  style  shows  marked  Hellenistic  influence, 
and  though  the  workmanship  is  crude,  the  effect  is  so  full  of  spirit  and 
vigour  that  this  artist  and  his  contemporaries  are  considered  to  hold 
much  the  same  place  in  Muslim  paintings  as  the  “  primitives  ”  of 
Italy  in  the  art  of  Europe. 

The  eonquest  of  ^ghdad  by  the  Mongols  in  1237  cut  short  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  Islam  and  when  painting  revived  later,  it  was 
reborn  in  northern  Persia.  All  the  artistic  influences  now  came  from 
China  instead  of  Byzantium  and  the  West  as  before.  These  influences 


were  not  only  very  pronounced  in  the  earliest  manuscripts  such  as  the 
Manafi  ul  Hayawan  (1297,  Maragha),  but  they  bequeathed  permanent 
features  to  Persian  and  thus  to  all  Muslim  painting:  for  example, 
the  floating  cloud  forms  or  tai,  the  fondness  for  pictures  of  birds  and 
animals,  particularly  flying  ducks;  the  rhythmic  quality  and  floating 
figures  of  men  and  women;  the  interest  in  landscape  background; 
and  above  all  the  calligraphic  quality  of  the  whole  linework,  which  was 
not  so  much  borrowed  as  reinforced,  for  the  tendency  was  already 
present,  due  to  the  similar  relationship  in  both  China  and  Islam 
between  drawing  and  painting. 

A  new  chapter  of  painting  began  after  Timur's  conquests  in 
about  1400.  His  son  and  grandson,  Shah  Rukh  and  Hussain  Baiqara, 
were  patrons  respectively  of  Khalil  Mirza  and  Kamaluddin  Behzad, 
the  greatest  names  in  miniature  painting.  Delicately  drawn  small 
figures,  decorative  conventional  landscape  with  formless  hills,  a  high 
horizon,  and  a  conventional  way  of  showing  perspective,  were  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  school. 

Behzad  in  particular  deserves  special  notice,  since  he  taught  the 
use  of  a  wider  range  of  colours  and  new  and  arresting  combinations. 
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The  best  examples  of  his  work  are  the  Bostan  in  the  Royal  Egyptian 
Library  and  the  Khamsa  in  the  British  Museum.  But  his  greatest 
contribution  was  in  the  development  of  figure  painting,  to  which  he 
imparted  action  and  individuality,  and  he  was  the  first  artist  in  Islam 
to  raise  portrait  painting  to  the  status  of  an  independent  art. 

The  Safavid  monarchs,  contemporaries  of  the  Mughals  and  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts  in  England,  were  great  patrons  of  art,  and  under 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  school  arose,  led  by  Sultan 
Muhammad  and  Mirak.  It  was  marked  by  richly  decorative  miniatures 
refined  and  elegant  in  technique,  and  sophisticated  in  subject  and  spirit. 
Arcadian  scenes  of  love  and  pleasure,  showing  young  cavaliers  and 
princesses,  recur  constantly  in  Safavid  painting.  Riza  Abbasi  made  a 
gallant  attempt  to  revive  painting  in  Safavid  Persia  to  its  earlier  vigour, 
but  with  his  death  in  1645  the  great  art  practically  died. 

The  basic  character  of  Muslim  painting  had  been  established  in 
Persia  before  it  spread  into  Bokhara,  Constantinople,  Lahore  and 
Delhi.  Painting  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  was  nourished  by  tradi¬ 
tions  which  were  not  only  derived  from  Perisa,  where  one  branch  of 
Muslim  painting  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  after, 
but  rather  from  the  source,  that  is,  13th  century  Baghdad,  where 
Muslim  painting  first  took  the  distinct  shape  as  we  know  it  today. 
Persian  influences  came  only  with  the  Mughals.  During  the  12th 
13th,  and  14th  centuries,  however,  when  the  Muslim  kings  of  the 
Delhi  Sultanate  ruled  the  sub-continent,  close  relations  were  main¬ 
tained  with  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  our  cultural  life  lay  open  to  influences  from  the  heart  of  the 
Muslim  world.  In  respect  of  painting  we  know  that  the  influence  was 
marked.  Thus  Dr.  Goetz  says  of  painting  in  Delhi:  “  To  judge  from 
later  indications,  painting  seemed  to  have  followed  what  is  commonly 
called  the  manner  of  the  Baghdad  school  of  the  13th  century  .  .  .  The 
Ahmedabad  artists  also  continued  the  Baghdad  School  style  of  Tughlaq 
Delhi,  though  with  some  admixture  of  Cujerati,  Jain  and  Hindu 
elements.  Of  Bengal  we  know  nothing  except  that  early  in  the  16th 
century  the  manner  of  the  great  Behzad  had  already  been  accepted.” 

But  the  16th  century  is  another  matter;  by  that  time  the  Mughals 
had  come  and  with  them  the  latest  and  most  developed  forms  of 
painting  as  developed  under  the  Timurids  of  Herat.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  these  influences  were  all  assimilated  and  utilised  to  create 
an  entirely  new  school,  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  a  distinct  culture,  a 
different  locale,  and  a  new  age. 

The  wall  paintings  of  AJanta  and  Bagh  are  evidence  that  this  art 
was  developed  to  great  heights  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
continent,  but  there  are  no  similar  works  to  prove  that  in  the  vast 
Indo-Gangetic  plain  also  it  was  successfully  cultivated  before  the 
coming  of  the  Muslims.  That  mural  painting  was  much  patronised 
even  by  the  earliest  Muslim  rulers  in  the  north  is  confirmed  by  a 
glimpse  of  Delhi  under  lltutmish  (1210-1236),  given  by  the  historian 
Taj  Reza,  who  describes  mural  decorations  there,  including  a  large 
portrait  of  the  Sultan,  which  were  made  to  adorn  the  streets  of  Delhi 
at  the  visit  of  the  envoy  of  Caliph  Mustansirbillah  in  1224.  The  great 
king  Firoz  Tughlaq  has  himself  written  how  he  ordered  the  effacement 
of  paintings  of  living  objects  with  which  he  had  at  first  decorated  his 
palace  in  Delhi,  ordering  garden  scenery  to  be  painted  instead.  The 
paintings  that  Akbar  had  made  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Jahangir's 
mother,  called  the  House  of  Miriam,  are  still  extant,  as  are  some 
renovated  paintings  in  the  Agra  Fort  in  a  room  supposed  to  be  Akbar’s 
library.  Jahangir  is  himself  said  to  have  practised  mural  painting; 
he  says  in  his  autobiography  that  in  his  palace  at  Lahore  he  had  a 
gallery  containing  pictures  of  the  members  of  his  family  and  the 
officials  of  his  court,  and  in  his  palace  in  Kashmir  portraits  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  and  others.  In  the  outer  hall  were  landscape 
paintings  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  route  from  Lahore  to 
Kashmir.  These  unfortunately  have  not  survived  but  there  are  the 
remarkable  fresco  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  mosque  of  Wazir 
Khan  in  Lahore. 

Thus  the  Muslim  rulers  continued  in  Lahore  and  Delhi  and  Agra 
the  traditions  of  the  Muslim  rulers  elsewhere  of  decorating  great 
public  buildings  with  paintings,  as  was  done  by  the  Umayyads  in 
Samarra  and  Cordove,  the  Fatimids  in  Cairo,  and  the  Timurids  in 
Samarkand  and  Herat.  Excepting  the  last,  traces  of  all  the  rest  have 
survived  and  can  be  studied. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  miniature  painting  however  that  the  Muslims 


Gift  offering  at  the  court  of  Akbar— from  the  "  Akbar  Namah  " 


made  the  most  lasting  and  noteworthy  contributions.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Muslims  in  the  sub-continent  (Muhammad  of  Ghor 
c.  1200),  there  is  no  trace  of  any  miniature  painting.  The  Gujrat 
School,  on  which  Professor  Norman  has  done  such  thorough  research, 
is  not  claimed  by  him  to  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century;  but  the  work  then  was  in  a  very  rudimentary  stage,  done  on 
pieces  of  palm  leaf  two  inches  by  three  inches,  with  a  rough  surface 
not  suitable  for  fine  workmanship.  Moreover  the  palette  was  seriously 
limited  by  the  lack  of  good  pigments,  and  the  narrow  range  of  conven¬ 
tional  figure-poses  was  another  cramping  influence. 

Paper  was  introduced  into  the  sub-continent  by  the  Muslims. 
The  earliest  illustrated  paper  manuscripts  in  the  Gujrat  style  belong  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  which  time  Muslim  rule  was  well  established 
in  Gujrat.  Paper  and  colours  were  being  imported  from  Persia,  and 
the  influence  of  Persian  miniature  painting  began  to  show  itself 
slowly  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  and  even  in  the  mode  of  dres.s.  These 
paintings  have  more  archteological  than  artistic  value. 
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As  for  the  so-called  Rajput  school,  all  the  best  authorities  are 
agreed  that  it  is  later  to,  rather  than  contemporary  with,  Mughal 
paintings;  in  Smith’s  History  of  Fine  Art  in  Jndia  and  Ceylon  it  is 
stated  that  Goetz’s  study  of  costumes  and  dated  examples  of  Rajput 
paintings  has  proved  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  most  of  the 
Rajput  paintings  were  done  after  the  Mughal  school  was  well- 
established. 

Babur,  the  founder  of  the  Mughal  dynasty,  even  when  he  was 
fleeing  for  his  life  from  Samarkand  to  Kabul,  carried  with  him  some 
illustrated  manuscripts  painted  by  the  masters  of  Herat;  Babur 
subsequently  brought  them  to  the  sub-continent  and  they  can  still 
be  seen  bearing  his  seal.  In  his  memoirs  his  keen  aesthetic  sensibility 
is  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  he  makes  the  most  intelligent  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  work  of  contemporary  artists  such  as  Behzad  and  Shah 
Muzaffar.  Unfortunately  the  period  between  his  conquest  of  India 
in  1526,  and  his  death  in  1530,  was  spent  more  in  extending  and 
consolidating  his  empire  than  in  constructive  works  of  peace  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  fitted.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  actually 
established  a  studio;  and  there  is  only  one  illustrated  manuscript 
which  can  be  said  to  date  from  his  reign,  the  Persian  version  of  his 
memoirs,  now  in  Alwar.  Although  the  text  was  written  in  Babur’s 
reign,  the  pictures  were  probably  added  much  later. 

The  next  reign,  however,  proved  more  fruitful.  Babur’s  son, 
Humayun,  lost  his  kingdom  about  ten  years  after  ascending  the  throne, 
and  spent  the  next  fifteen  years  of  his  life  (1640-55)  as  an  exile  in  Iran. 
His  royal  host,  Shah  Tahmasp,  did  all  he  could  to  make  his  stay 
pleasurable,  and  among  other  things,  Humayun  had  every  opportunity 
to  satisfy  his  taste  for  art  and  literature  by  studying  contemporary 
and  classical  work  in  every  field.  Thus  when  he  returned  to  India  to 
recover  his  kingdom  in  1655,  he  set  out  not  only  with  an  army  but 
with  two  of  the  most  outstanding  artists  of  Iran,  Mir  Sayyed  Ali  of 
Tabriz  and  Khwaja  Abdus  Samad  of  Shiraz.  To  these  two  masters 
he  entrusted  the  task  of  illustrating  the  romance  of  Amir  Hamza  in 
twelve  volumes  of  a  hundred  folios  each.  Every  page  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  inches  by  twenty  inches  of  cloth.  Since  Humayun 


himself  died  soon  after  establishing  himself  in  Delhi,  the  work  was 
continued  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  his  famous  son,  Akbar. 

It  was  Akbar  with  his  great  intellectual  curiosity  and  broad 
tolerance  who  founded  the  Mughal  school  of  painting.  He  established 
an  atelier  attached  to  the  Royal  Library,  to  encourage  the  art  of  book 
production,  including  painting,  in  this  case  manuscript  illustration. 
A  large  number  of  artists  were  employed  (Sir  Thomas  Arnold  has 
counted  at  least  111)  who  worked  here  under  the  direction  of  Mir 
Sayyed  Ali  and  later  Khwaja  Abdus  Samad. 

Work  was  done  according  to  an  interesting  system  of  division  of 
labour.  The  director  or  some  senior  artist  outlined  the  basic  composi¬ 
tion,  another  drew  the  faces,  a  third  filled  in  the  colours,  and  another 
did  the  background  scene,  animals,  and  birds.  After  Akbar,  when, 
instead  of  manuscript  illustration  the  fashion  for  separate  pictures 
began,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  men  who  mounted  them,  decorated 
them  with  borders,  and  bound  them  into  albums.  It  was  only  in  this 
way  that  by  1641,  24,000  volumes  had  been  collected  in  the  royal 
library,  as  reported  by  the  Spanish  priest  Sebastian  Manrique,  who 
visited  Agra  in  the  reign  of  Akbar’s  grandson  Shah  Jahan.  When  it 
is  considered  that  in  this  collection  there  were  books  like  the  Persian 
translation  of  the  Mahhharata  or  the  Razm  Namah  containing  169 
pictures,  which  Akbar  had  made  for  himself  at  a  cost  of  £40,000  in 
labour  and  material,  it  will  be  realised  that  an  artist  could  not  have 
produced  even  one  book  in  his  lifetime  if  he  had  worked  single-handed. 
The  personal  interest  which  the  emperor  took  in  the  work,  his  weekly 
inspections,  his  rewards  and  encouragement,  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  this  art. 

Among  the  manuscripts  illustrated  during  Akbar’s  long  reign  of 
about  fifty  years,  the  most  important  are  the  Romance  of  Amir  Hamza, 
of  whose  1200  pages,  only  about  seventy  survive,  most  of  them  in 
Vienna.  This  early  work  is  unique  for  its  large  size,  the  use  of  cloth 
to  paint  on,  uniformity  of  style,  showing  how  the  personality  of  the 
director  dominated  that  of  his  numerous  assistants.  This  series  is 
rather  like  early  Safavid  painting  in  Persia,  except  for  largeness  of 
scale,  the  introduction  of  some  Indian  features  in  dress  and  scenery 
here  and  there,  and  a  somewhat  more  articulate  expression  of  emotion. 

Akbar  employed  his  artists  mainly  to  illustrate  classical  works  of 
literature  which  he  loved  to  have  read  to  him,  then  romances  and 
histories.  Unfortunately  another  great  work  which  he  ordered  to  be 
made  has  not  survived — an  immense  album  containing  portraits  of 
himself,  members  of  his  family,  and  all  the  important  persons  of  his 
realm. 

The  main  feature  of  painting  under  Akbar  is  a  certain  crudeness 
combined  with  strength,  both  in  drawing  and  colourings.  As  time 
progressed,  the  drawing  began  to  show  more  proportion  and  balance, 
while  the  colours,  because  of  better  ingredients  and  improved  technique 
became  purer,  smoother,  and  softer.  The  local  influence  asserts  itself 
in  a  greater  humanism,  interest  in  landscape  and  animal  and  bird  life, 
and  a  growing  realism  in  the  drawing  of  female  figures  and  trees.  The 
pictures  reflect  in  subject  and  style  the  vigorous  activity  of  the  times’ 
and  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  pioneering  and  adventure  which 
marked  the  age.  One  of  the  most  expressive  examples  that  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  is  a  picture  of  Akbar  on  an  elephant  chasing 
another  elephant  over  a  collapsing  bridge  of  boats.  (In  Akbar  Namah 
done  by  Basawan  and  Chatar.) 

In  other  respects  the  features  of  Persian  painting  continue  un¬ 
altered:  the  three-quarter  representation  of  the  face,  the  gnarled 
tree-trunks  and  sparse  foliage;  the  wavy  hills  with  layers  of  cliffs, 
more  or  less  formless;  the  plain  blue  sky,  sometimes  with  tai  clouds. 

Under  Jahangir  Mughal  painting  developed  a  more  mature  and 
independent  style.  His  keen,  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  his  artists 
showed  itself  in  a  new  direction  which  he  gave  to  painting.  He  was  an 
aesthete  rather  than  an  intellectual  conscious  of  sensations  rather  than 
of  ideas,  and  interested  more  in  the  world  around  him  than  in  the 
past.  The  result  was  that  apart  from  the  illustration  of  his  own 
Memoirs,  the  work  of  book  illustration  was  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  he  himself  gave  subjects  from  contemporary  life  for  his 
artists  to  paint.  In  his  Memoirs,  he  has  mentioned  the  numerous 
objects  and  incidents  of  which  he  had  pictures  made.  Most  of  these 
were  exploits  or  ceremonies  in  which  he  himself  figured  but  there  was 
much  else  too,  such  as  interesting  characters,  someone  very  fat  or  very 
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tliin,  suiiic  rare  animals,  birds,  ur  plants,  and  uF  cuursu  portraits  of 
everyone  of  importance. 

Among  the  great  artists  of  this  reign  some  were  old  workers  of 
Akbar's  time,  whom  Jahangir  continued  to  employ,  for  example  the 
remarkable  Farrukh  Beg  who  came  in  the  last  years  of  Akbar's  reign 
and  helped  to  illustrate  a  copy  of  Babur  Namah  among  other  things, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  the  most  individual  style  in  the  whole  school; 
Mansur  who  excelled  in  painting  birds  and  flowers  and  who  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  “  Nadir-ul-Asr  Abdul  Hasan  who  is 
so  highly  praised  by  Jahangir  in  his  Memoirs  and  who  was  given  the 
title  of  “  Nadir-ul-Zaman,”  and  Bishan  Das,  “  matchless  in  taking 
likenesses  ”  who  was  sent  with  the  mission  to  Shah  Tahmasp  to  make 
portraits  of  the  king  and  the  court.  The  director  of  his  library  and 
studio  was  a  man  named  Maktub  Khan  while  among  other  great 
artists  were  Murad  and  Manohar  who  excelled  in  painting  animals  and 
birds. 

The  tendency  towards  naturalism,  which  was  the  result  of  local 
influence,  continued  to  increase,  and  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  subjects  painted  were  now  drawn  from  contemporary  life;  the 
proportions  of  human  figures  became  more  correct  and  women  were 
clearly  distinguished  from  men,  unlike  Persian  painting  in  which  the 
contours  of  the  fact  are  more  or  less  amorphous.  Trees  began  to  be 
painted  with  straight  trunks,  mountains  as  solid  conical  masses,  and 
clouds  with  natural  shapes.  Local  types  of  men  and  trees  appear  more 
and  more,  while  certain  local  conventions  in  painting  came  to  be 
adopted — profile  instead  of  three-quarter  face,  and  bunched  foliage 
instead  of  sparse  leaves  in  trees. 

A  new  spirit  pervades  the  work  of  Jahangir's  time.  The  gruesome 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  turbulent  activity  give  place  to  peaceful 
scenes  of  courtly  grandeur  or  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  the 
beautiful  forms  of  birds  and  flowers;  and  grand  equestrian  portraits 
were  an  innovation  of  this  reign.  On  the  technical  side,  a  surer  touch, 
better  finishing,  more  perfect  blocking,  are  shown  by  the  artists. 
The  Persian  palette  dominated  by  blue,  pink  and  white,  is  replaced  by 
red,  yellow  and  green;  brilliant  colours  are  on  the  whole  avoided  and 
soft  and  liquid  effects  are  aimed  at;  there  is  more  and  more  merging 
and  blending  of  colours  rather  than  division  of  area  rigidly  by  line- 
work  as  before;  and  the  Persian  method  of  outlining  the  figure  and 
face  in  red  and  the  eyes  in  black,  gives  way  to  the  use  of  grey  or  a 
neutral  tint  for  all  the  figure  drawing. 

The  great  advance  in  the  art  of  painting  was  observed  by  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  remarked  that,  “  Indeed 
in  the  arts  of  limning,  his  painters  work  miracles."  The  prints  and 
pictures  which  these  foreign  Missions  brought  to  Jahangir  excited  his 
eager  interest,  and  he  had  many  of  them  copied,  so  that  Western 
influence  gradually  grew  stronger  in  the  world  of  Mughal  art.  This 
showed  itself  mainly  in  the  gradual  adoption  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective.  In  early  Mughal  painting  as  is  well  known,  one  plane  is 
super-imposed  on  the  other  and  all  are  depicted  as  if  seen  equally  clearly 
in  every  detail.  Secondly  there  is  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  dims  receding  planes  and  distant  objects.  In  Mughal 
painting  all  colours  are  equally  bright  and  there  is  no  shadow  or  any 
idea  of  mass.  Gradually,  under  the  influence  of  European  pictures 
brought  to  the  court  by  foreign  embassies,  more  use  of  perspective 
and  chiarocuro  was  introduced.  A  low  horizon,  the  converging 
of  horizontal  lines  to  a  vanishing  point  on  the  horizon,  decreasing  size 
of  distant  objects,  blending  and  shading  of  colours,  and  tonal  harmony 
began  to  appear  more  frequently  as  time  passed. 

Although  Shah  Jehan's  interest  lay  mainly  in  architecture,  painting 
also  received  his  full  patronage.  Numerous  inscriptions  and  irKidents 
testify  to  his  lively  appreciation  of  art  treasures  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mughal  painting  reached  its  zenith  in  his  reign.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  many  of  the  typical  conventions  of  Mughal  art  were  developed. 
Thus  although  the  round  three-quarter  face  of  Persian  painting  had 
been  generally  replaced  by  a  properly  formed  head  in  profile,  the  profile 
was  not  perfect  but  showed  a  little  of  the  further  eyebrow  and  forehead. 
It  was  only  in  Shah  Jahan's  time  that  the  use  of  profile  became  universal 
and  perfect.  Figure  drawing  was  systematised  according  to  a  fixed 
canon  of  proportions.  Thus  the  body  was  between  eight-and-a-half-to- 
nine  of  the  head.  The  eyes  were  always  almond  shaped  and  the  hands 
often  in  one  of  the  accepted  dance  gestures. 

The  art  of  portraiture  reached  its  height  during  this  period. 


Rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  Prince  Saieem — an  early  J7th  century 
Mughal  painting 


Thousands  of  portraits  of  princes  and  nobles  were  produced,  usually 
in  full  ceremonial  dress,  armed  and  bejewelled,  standing  in  stiff  formal 
attitude  as  if  in  the  court.  Always  they  are  shown  holding  a  flower  or 
a  sword  or  a  lance  in  the  hand.  Other  characteristic  subjects  of  this 
period  are  pictures  of  dervishes,  especially  when  being  visited  by 
princes;  scenes  of  hunting  at  night;  but  above  all  large  durbar  scenes 
with  their  magnificent  array  of  courtiers  and  gorgeous  furnishings,  all 
depicted  in  meticulous  detail.  All  this  is  of  great  historical  interest 
besides  being  artistically  valuable. 

On  the  technical  side  the  drawing  becomes  very  careful  and  correct 
but  without  the  free  flow  of  the  earlier  days.  Grace  rather  than  vigour 
seemed  to  have  been  the  ideal.  Great  store  was  set  by  fine  brush  work, 
and  the  use  of  the  single  hair  brush  to  draw  microscopically  fine  lines 
became  common.  The  pigments  became  so  refined  and  the  c^ouring  so 
even  and  smooth,  that  no  courseness  remained  and  stippling  became 
ver/" rare,  The  use  of  gold  became  more  profuse  and  the  borders  became 
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very  broad  and  ornate,  including  not  only  a  thing  arabesque  panel  next 
to  the  portrait  but  another  broader  margin  of  lloral  patterns  and  land¬ 
scape  including  birds,  animals,  and  even  human  portraiture. 

Typical  works  of  this  period  are  the  pictures  showing  Shah  Jahan 
receiving  the  Persian  embassy  (in  the  Bodelian);  the  portrait  of  Faqir- 
ullah  and  his  seven  assistant  artists  in  the  margin  (Rothschild  Collec¬ 
tion);  and  above  all  the  pictures  of  Shah  Jahan  on  the  Peacock 
Throne  (Rothschild  Collection).  The  great  artists  of  this  period  were 
Faqir-ullah,  the  Director  of  the  royal  stadium,  Mir  Hashim,  and 
Bichitr. 

There  is  much  material  in  existence  which  conclusively  proves  that 
the  arts  continued  to  flourish  under  Auranpeb,  much  as  they  did  under 
his  less  religious  predecessors.  Miniature  painting  was  one  of  the 
important  arts  patronised  by  king  and  nobles  alike.  The  number  of 
portraits  that  have  survived  of  Aurangzeb  are  at  least  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Jahangir  though  the  quality  has  fallen. 

The  artists  were  bazaar  artists  and  not  employees  of  the  court. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  decreased  patronage  but  rather  of  the 
number  of  artists  which  had  greatly  increased  during  the  century  and 
a  half  of  generous  encouragement;  numerous  inferior  practitioners 
filled  the  ranks  of  this  profession.  As  for  the  decline  of  painting,  the 
seeds  of  decay  were  already  present  in  the  style  and  were  independent 
of  external  causes.  The  entire  attention  and  energy  of  artists  was 
focused  on  refining  techniques  rather  than  in  developing  new  styles 
and  exploring  new  sources  of  artistic  beauty.  The  weakening  of  line 
had  become  evident  in  the  later  work  of  Shah  Jahan's  period  and  in 
Aurangzeb's  time  the  process  continued.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  somewhat  similar  decline  is  discernible  in  the  field  of  poetry, 
if  we  compare  the  fresh  original  poetry  of  Faizi,  Naziri,  and  Urfi, 
with  the  rather  thin  vintage  of  Talib  Amli,  Mirza  Said,  and  Abu  Talib 
Kalim. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  decline  though  real, 
was  not  as  abrupt  as  it  is  sometimes  represented.  The  political  unrest 
naturally  meant  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  artists  but  the  instability 
meant  freedom  in  work  also.  Thus  we  find  that  painting  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  is  more  varied  in  subject  and  style  than  ever  before  and 
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some  of  it  is  of  very  high  quality.  While  the  equestrian  portraits  of 
Farrukhsiyar  ate  of  the  finest  in  our  art,  genre  painting  of  high  quality 
also  was  l^ing  done  in  response  to  a  more  popular  taste. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  imperial  court,  local  schools  had  been 
established  in  many  provinces,  and  when  these  were  able  to  draw  upon 
the  talent  released  from  the  centre,  they  grew  in  importance.  Among 
these  local  styles  called  Qatams  (or  “  pens  ”)  the  most  important  were 
Lahore,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Patna,  Hyderabad,  Jaipur  and  Kangra, 
which  became  the  centres  of  semi-independent  kingdoms.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Delhi  qalam  with  its  crisp  line  and  lucid 
colours,  as  compared  with  the  rounded  contours  and  softer  colouring 
and  generally  more  sentimental  atmosphere  of  the  Lucknow  qalam. 
In  Hyderabad,  which  had  many  direct  relations  with  Persia  and  Turkey, 
the  development  in  the  early  days  was  largely  independent  of  Mughal 
art;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  more  or  less  a  variation 
of  the  Mughal  school,  although  some  old  features  were  retained, 
such  as  a  monochrome  background  and  a  single  plane.  Patna  was  one 
of  the  inferior  schools  and  together  with  Benares  and  Lucknow  catered 
to  the  tourist  trade  by  painting  what  are  called  firqa  (“  profession  ") 
pictures,  showing  men  of  different  trades  and  professions,  various 
social  customs  and  ceremonies,  fairs  and  festivals,  and  so  forth.  All 
this  work  was  done  mainly  for  a  European  clientele,  and  was  strongly 
marked  by  European  influences  in  style  and  use  of  material.  It  has 

little  artistic  merit  to  commend  it  but  it  is  interesting  historically.  The 
ivory  miniatures  of  Mughal  princes  and  princesses  (the  latter  all 
imaginary)  and  of  historical  monuments  in  correct  perspective,  which 
were  turned  out  until  lately,  started  only  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  only  remarkable  development  in  this  period  was  in  Kangra,  which 
became  a  great  centre  of  art  after  Suleiman  Shikoh,  the  fugitive  son 

of  the  unfortunate  Dara  Shikoh,  had  sought  refuge  with  the  cruel  Raja 
of  Garhwal.  With  him  went  some  of  his  court  artists,  among  whose 
descendants  was  Mola  Ram,  the  creator  of  what  is  called  the  Kangra 
School,  which  is  a  variation  of  the  Mughal  School.  Jaipur  became  the 
centre  of  another  great  school,  the  so-called  Rajasthani;  the  style 
certainly  has  a  more  lyrical  quality,  freer  line,  richer  colours,  but  it 
lacks  the  refinement  and  tone  of  orthodox  Mughal  painting. 
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Photography  in  the  Tropics 

Photography  in  the  tropics  is  complicated  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  high  temperatures  and  humidity  are 
detrimental  to  the  life  and  performance  of  all  sensitised 
materials  and  of  some  types  of  equipment.  Moreover,  these 
climatic  conditions  can  encourage  the  growth  of  moulds  on 
organic  matter,  while  insects,  sand,  and  dust  can  all  present 
their  various  problems. 

In  general,  the  photographer  encounters  two  different 
types  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  tropics.  In  deserts  and 
similar  regions  it  is  very  hot  and  dry,  while  on  tropical  islands 
and  in  countries  which  experience  a  heavy  rainy  season  the  air 
may  be  very  humid  although  the  temperature  may  be  somewhat 
lower.  The  precautions  to  be  observed  during  the  hot  dry 
conditions  of  the  first  type  are  relatively  simple,  but  additional 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  humid  places.  Because  the  climate 
can  vary  so  widely  from  place  to  place,  photographers  should 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  local  information  available  from 
others  with  special  experience  in  their  particular  area.  The 

following  general  points  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  all 
photographers  in  tropical  conditions. 

All  apparatus  should  be  kept  as  dry  and  as  clean  as  possible. 
Leather  parts  should  be  treated  with  wax  polish  and  the  metal 
parts  should  be  kept  lightly  greased.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  since  it  is  likely  to  be  contami¬ 
nated  with  airborne  grit.  The  lens  should  be  covered  with  a  lens 
cap  when  not  in  use,  and  it  can  also  be  protected  during  use  by 
a  colourless  “  filter  ”  in  a  filter  mount.  This  is  particularly 
useful  in  desert  regions  where  much  sand  is  encountered,  or 
on  the  coast  as  a  guard  against  salt  spray,  for  if  it  is  damaged 
such  a  filter  can  be  replaced  far  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than 
the  lens  itself.  Loose  dirt  and  grit  can  be  removed  from  the 
lens  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  by  blowing  on  it  or  by  gentle 
tapping.  More  serious  cleaning  can  be  carried  out  with  an  open 
mesh  cloth  such  as  butter  muslin.  The  fabric  can  be  moistened 
with  ‘  Kodak  ’  Lens  Cleaner,  and  if  necessary  the  lens  should 
be  wiped  gently  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Cameras  should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the 
open  sun  and  should  always  be  kept  in  a  case  when  not  in  use. 
Certain  insects  may  attack  such  materials  as  wood,  fabrics, 
leather  and  glue,  and  appropriate  precautions  should  therefore 
be  taken. 

Photographers  who  order  their  films  and  plates  from 
suppliers  in  temperate  climates  should  specify  that  these  materials 
are  required  for  tropical  use,  so  that  they  can  be  chosen  and 
packed  carefully  and  suitably  in  small  units. 

Sensitised  materials  should  be  kept  sealed  in  manufacturers' 
containers  as  long  as  possible.  Once  open,  the  contents  should 
be  used  as  quickly  as  possible  or  the  container  should  be  resealed 
in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

At  all  times  sensitised  materials  should  be  kept  as  cool  and 
as  dry  as  possible  and  sudden  temperature  variations  should 
be  avoided.  Where  cooling  facilities  are  available,  films  and 
plates  are  best  kept  at  a  temperature  below  bO^F,  and  papers 
at  a  temperature  not  above  70"F.  Under  difficult  conditions, 
storage  temperature  should  be  kept  below  W^F  if  possible  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  damp.  In  general,  at 
all  temperatures,  the  higher  the  humidity  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  deterioration  of  materials. 

Guidance  as  to  the  appropriate  exposures  can  be  obtained 
from  published  tables  such  as  the  British  Standards  Exposure 
Tables  (or  those  issued  by  the  American  Standards  Association), 
or  alternatively  by  the  use  of  photo-electric  exposure  meters. 
When  this  latter  type  of  exposure  aid  is  preferred  care  should 


be  taken  to  choose  a  pattern  having  robust  movements.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  photographer  should  check  his 
estimated  exposures  by  reference  to  local  experience,  until  he 
has  been  able  to  make  his  own  tests.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under-exposure  is  a  very  common  fault  in  tropical  photo¬ 
graphy,  because  shadows  tend  to  be  deeper  than  in  temperate 
climates.  Films  and  plates  should  be  developed  as  soon  after 
exposure  as  possible,  and  exposed  material  should  be  kept  in 
dry  containers  and  kept  cool. 

Compounded  packed  chemicals  are  supplied  by  Kodak 
Limited  and  other  manufacturers  in  special  containers  for 
tropical  use.  When  ordering  such  chemicals  in  temperate 
countries  the  photographer  should  emphasise  that  they  are 
required  for  use  in  tropical  regions.  Processing  solutions  should 
be  kept  cool,  and  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  photographer  should 
at  least  try  to  avoid  sudden  temperature  variations  from  one 
bath  to  another. 

If,  under  field  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  or  wash 
thoroughly,  negatives  and  prints  should  be  dried  and  then 
re-fixed  and  re-washed  when  conditions  are  more  favourable, 
For  maximum  permanence,  a  hypo-eliminator  bath  should  be 
used  as  a  final  step  after  washing,  and  the  permanence  of  prints 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  toning  with  hypo-alum  or  selenium. 

Negatives  and  prints  should  be  stored  in  cool,  airy  and  fairly 
dry  conditions.  Dampness  is  dangerous,  but  extreme  dryness 
is  also  to  be  avoided  particularly  where  paper  prints  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Inspect  negatives  and  prints  periodically  for  signs  of 
deterioration  so  that  corrective  treatments  can  be  applied  or 
reproductions  made. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

IRRIGATION  AND  POWER 
IN  INDIA 

By  K.  P.  Ghosh 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  Indian  States  have  reported 
weekly  and  even  daily  the  completion  of  new  dams, 
canals  and  power  stations.  A  very  large  number  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  power  projects,  including  half-a-dozen  gigantic  multi¬ 
purpose  schemes,  were  undertaken  under  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  of  India,  which  began  in  April  1951.  The  total  number  of 
major  and  minor  irrigation  schemes  runs  into  hundreds,  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  19  million  acres  of  land  under  new  irrigation; 
in  the  field  of  power-generation  the  total  installed  capacity  was 
to  be  raised  by  1.2  million  kW.  during  the  period  of  the  Plan, 
while  projects  for  greater  output  were  initiated,  to  mature  in  a 
later  period. 

A  large  number  of  the  projects  have  now  been  completed, 
and  others  are  nearing  completion;  even  the  very  big  ones 
which  still  require  many  years  of  work  are  getting  sub-sections 
completed  ahead  of  schedule.  In  the  sphere  of  irrigation  and 
power,  all  annual  targets  of  the  Plan  have  been  exceeded. 
Responsible  Indians,  however,  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
Finance  Minister  Deshmukh  and  many  other  high  officials, 
right  through  to  critics  of  the  Left,  have  recognised  that  the 
first  Plan  falls  far  short  of  planning  as  understood  in  the  Socialist 
countries.  Apart  from  its  lack  of  social  objectives,  the  Plan  is 
handicapped  by  insufficiency  of  the  appropriate  data  on 
resources,  and  a  gross  underestimation  of  the  nation's  capabili¬ 
ties.  Yet  with  all  its  shortcomings,  the  Plan  does  integrate  all 
the  country’s  economic  activities,  and  no  aspect  of  Indian 
economy  can  be  studied  apart  from  the  Plan. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  Indian 
Government  and  press  have  failed  almost  entirely  to  inform 
either  their  own  people  or  the  world,  of  the  great  successes 
ilready  achieved,  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  even  the 
nost  sanguine.  Modesty  is  out  of  place  when,  by  fully  engaging 
the  morale  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  realisation  of  such 
rast  projects  could  raise  the  national  economy  in  a  most  geometric 
[trogression,  laying  a  solid  basis  for  India's  future  economic 
strength  and  stability,  and  greatly  enhancing  her  prestige  and 
nfluence  in  the  world. 

Irrigation  and  power  take  first  place,  as  can  be  seen  from 
he  following  table,  showing  that  these  two  items  answer  for 
nore  than  a  quarter — the  highest  proportion  of  any  sector  of 
he  national  economy — of  the  total  allocation  for  the  entire 
leriod  from  April,  1951,  to  March,  1956. 


{.Million  rupees) 

{per  cent.) 

Agriculture . 

3,604.3 

17.4 

rrigation  and  Power 

Transport  and  Communica¬ 

5,614.1 

27.2 

tion  . 

4,971.0 

24.0 

ndustry  . 

1,730.4 

8.4 

bcial  ^rvices  . 

3,398.1 

16.4 

lehabilitation  . 

850.0 

4.1 

Miscellaneous  . 

519.9 

2.5 

Total 

20.687.8 

100.0 

The  latest  available  information  covers  the  period  up  to 
last  spring.  Moreover,  the  original  plan  has  undergone  so  many 
changes,  mainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  big,  new  projects 
and  a  general  up-grading  of  targets,  that  a  comparison  of  initial 
aims  with  latest  achievements  is  not  very  helpful.  It  is  therefore 
only  possible  to  base  a  judgment  on  the  reports  issued  earlier 
this  year,  covering  the  period  up  to  March,  1955,  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Plan. 

According  to  published  reports,  more  than  2.8  million 
acres  were  brought  under  irrigation  as  a  result  of  completion  of 
the  larger  projects  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  March,  1954. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  total  reached  nearly  8  million 
acres;  when  all  the  projects  now  under  construction  are 
completed,  16.9  million  acres  will  have  been  added  to  the  irri¬ 
gated  area  since  1951.  This  figure  does  not  include  what  has 
been  done  or  is  being  done  in  numerous  smaller  irrigation 
projects;  these  will  be  made  known  next  spring  in  the  final 
report  on  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

Last  May,  the  Irrigation  Ministry  announced  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  in  India,  which  stood  at 
13.25  kWh.  in  1951  (as  compared  with  IKX)  kWh.  in  Britain, 
2207  in  the  USA  and  3905  in  Canada)  is  expected  to  rise  to 
18  kWh.  by  1956.  The  target  is  30  kWh  per  capita  by  the  end  of 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  In  the  first  Plan,  India  is  spending 
Rs.  1,000  million  on  power-generation  projects.  By  the  end  of 
the  Plan,  in  March  1956,  the  total  installed  capacity  will  reach 
2.9  million  kW.  as  compared  with  1.7  million  kW  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1951.  When  all  projects  undertaken  are  completed, 
the  installed  capacity  will  have  risen  to  4  million  kW. 

In  July,  1954,  India  opened  the  gates  to  the  world’s  biggest 
canal  net-work — part  of  the  multi-purpose  Bhakra-Nangal 
project — to  irrigate  ultimately  6  million  acres  of  arid  land  in 
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the  north-west.  The  mileage  completed  at  that  date  was  677 
miles  of  main  canals  with  their  branches,  and  3,958  miles  of 
secondary  distributaries.  Only  a  few  months  later  in  the  same 
year,  a  smaller  net-work  of  900  miles  in  all,  to  irrigate  700,000 
acres  in  the  north-east  area,  was  opened.  This  was  the  Tilpara 
barrage,  itself  part  of  another  multi-purpose  scheme,  the 
Mayurkshi  project. 

Less  spectacular,  but  of  importance  as  showing  the  extent 
of  the  new  developments  are  the  following: 

The  small  State  of  Mysore,  in  a  half-way  report  of  the  Plan 
for  the  State,  reported  that  by  September,  1953,  out  of  35  major 
irrigation  projects,  six  had  been  completed,  seven  were  nearing 
completion,  and  seventeen  were  in  advanced  stages;  one  hydro¬ 
electric  project  and  4  sub-stations  had  been  completed;  279 
villages  were  electrified;  200  transmission  lines  were  provided; 
2,829  power  installations  and  5,132  irrigation  pumps  were  put 
into  operation.  Similar  reports  have  been  appearing  in  the 
various  States  of  India  all  through  1954  and  this  year. 

The  aspirations  and  successes  typified  by  such  reports 
reflect  the  situation  in  India.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  Plan, 
the  country  was  short  of  food  grains,  sugar,  raw  cotton  and  jute, 
and  the  best  part  of  its  foreign  resources  were  being  used  up  to 
meet  these  needs.  By  increasing  irrigated  acreage  from  50  to 
69.7  million  and  by  other  means,  the  Plan  aimed  to  raise  agri¬ 
cultural  production  to  make  the  country  self-supporting.  The 
increases  aimed  at  were  the  following: 


1950-51  1955-56 

(actual  production)  (plan  target ) 
Foodgrains (million  tons)  ...  52.7  61.6 

Cotton  (lakh,  i.e.  100,000 

bales)  .  29.7  42.2 

Jute  (lakh  bales)  .  33.0  53.9 

Sugar  cane  (million  tons)  ...  5.6  6.3 

Oilseeds  (million  tons)  ...  5.1  5.5 


All  these  targets  have  already  been  reached,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
Plan  nears  completion.  For  example,  production  of  foodgrains 
in  1953-54  amounted  to  66  million  tons,  thus  already  exceeding 
the  Five-Year  Plan  target  by  about  4.4  million  tons. 

India  is  now  self-supporting  in  food;  she  is  the  largest 
exporter  of  jute  manufactures  (but  no  raw  jute),  and  the  third 
largest  exporter  of  cotton  piece-goods.  Indians  believe  that  the 
irrigation  and  communications  developed  under  the  first  Plan 
have  made  it  possible  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  famine 
which  used  to  be  a  regular  feature  under  British  rule,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  in  lives,  and  causing  widespread  misery  and  human 
degradation.  All  that  is  over.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries, 
Indians  are  relieved  of  the  fear  of  famine  and  its  consequences. 
The  social,  moral  and  psychological  effects  are  proper  subjects 
for  poetry  and  sociology. 

The  Government  of  India  has  now  begun  a  hydrological 
survey  to  ascertain  India’s  surface  water  resources,  of  which 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  proper  study.  However,  on  a  rough 
estimate,  the  annual  flow  of  Indian  rivers  is  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  1356  million  acre  feet.  Of  this  total  only  5.6  per 
cent.,  or  76  million  acre  feet,  were  being  utilised  for  irrigation 
before  1950-51.  The  intention  of  the  country  now  is  to  harness 
usefully  all  the  main  rivers,  with  irrigation  as  the  first  priority, 
followed  by  power-production.  The  total  hydro-electric  potential 
of  India  is  calculated  to  be  40  million  kW.  Until  the  first  Plan 
came  into  operation,  most  of  India’s  electricity  output  was  based 
on  steam.  Of  the  total  5100  million  kW.  generated  in  1950, 
approximately  60  per  cent,  came  from  coal-burning,  32  per  cent, 
from  hydro-electric,  and  the  remainder  from  oil-burning 
stations.  Now  hydro-electric  stations  form  the  major  sources  of 
power. 

Private  production  of  ptiwer  has  been  allowed  only  a  limited 


amount  of  expansion.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  first  Plan, 
its  permitted  increase  will  be  only  176,000  kW.  installed  capacity, 
out  of  a  total  increase  of  1.2  million  kW.  All  hydro-electric 
stations  are  nationally  owned,  and  are  becoming  the  chief  source 
of  electric  power,  with  a  decisive  role  in  the  industrialisation  of 
the  country.  During  October,  1954,  India  generated  electricity 
totalling  624.3  million  kW.,  of  which  51 1.6  million  were  sold  to 
consumers.  The  corresponding  figures  of  output  and  sale  for 
October,  1953,  had  been  572.8  and  468.7,  while  for  October, 
1939,  the  figures  were  only  216.4  and  180  respectively. 

Mere  facts  and  figures  are  inadequate  to  give  a  full  picture 
of  the  Indian  situation.  Of  the  total  new  productive  capacity  of 
1.2  million  kW.,  fully  one-third  is  to  come  from  three  multi¬ 
purpose  projects:  Bhakra  Nangal,  Damodar  Valley  and  Hirakud 
Dam.  The  nation  is  intently  watching  progress.  Though 
foreign  (particularly  British  and  American)  specialists  and 
advisers  have  been  employed  in  many  of  the  projects,  most  of 
the  planning  and  the  entire  execution  are  carried  out  by  Indian 
engineers  and  workers.  They  have  achieved  engineering  feats 
that  were  formerly  considered  beyond  Indian  capabilities.  For 
example,  the  Bhakra  Dam  rises  680  feet  high — second  only  to 
America’s  720  foot-high  Hoover  Dam,  the  world’s  highest— i 
and  will  be  1,700  feet  across  the  top,  overcoming  problems 
unsolved  in  other  dam  constructions  anywhere  in  the  world, 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  speed  of  construction  decided  upon  requires  750  tons 
of  concrete  to  be  mixed  and  poured  per  hour,  but  the  lie  of  th* 
land  is  so  awkward  that  a  four-mile  long  conveyor-belt  has  hadj 
to  be  laid  to  transport  750  tons  of  concrete  mixture  every  houij 
of  the  day  and  night.  To  give  the  dam  a  foundation  on  firm  rock, 
the  engineers  had  to  remove  5  million  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
soil  and  go  down  180  feet  below  the  river  level;  to  divert  ths 
river  Sutlej  during  the  construction  of  the  dam,  two  of  ths 
biggest  diversion  tunnels  in  the  world,  each  50  feet  in  diameterj 
and  half  a  mile  long,  had  to  be  cut  through  the  rock,  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  The  manpower  engaged  on  the  project  numbers 
125,000  workers.  A  Soviet  delegation  visiting  the  site  praised 
“  the  technical  skill  of  Indian  engineers  ”  and  were  impressed 
by  “  the  immensity  and  complex  nature  of  the  work. 

However,  Indian  opinion  is  not  satisfied  with  the  general 
economic  situation  in  the  country.  In  spite  of  these  extensive 
constructive  activities,  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  still 
very  acute.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  potentialities  of 
India  have  hardly  been  touched  yet.  Secondly  there  is  a  gnawing 
realisation  that  the  people  have  been  left  out  of  the  national 
projects  that  are  supposed  to  strengthen  and  glorify  them.  Con¬ 
struction  is  being  carried  out  on  the  contract  system,  but  frora^yj 
across  the  Himalayas  comes  the  news  of  mass  participation  in^j-  ^ 
national  works.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  early  last  year  urged  thr 
need  to  emulate  China  in  this  respect.  Volunteer  labour  w 
accordingly  called  in. 

In  January  this  year,  opening  a  conference  of  the  Plannin^'P 
Commission  to  discuss  methods  of  drawing  up  the  SecnoqO 
Five-Year  Plan,  Finance  Minister  Deshmukh  said  experienc 
had  shown  that  “  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  was  not  based  on 
sufficient  examination  of  the  full  potentialities  of  the  economy,'b 
nor  had  the  plan  “  provided  for  optimum  utilisation  of  thaf  j 
available  physical  resources  in  India.”  The  directives  to  th<i. 
Planning  Commission  laid  down  that  the  Second  Five-Ye;^ 
Plan,  which  is  to  be  a  plan  for  industry,  must  pay  special  attentioif 
to  labour-intensive  projects  and  to  drawing  in  the  people  to  t.ak  ® 
active  part.  The  spotlight  that  was  never  turned  on  the  irrigatioii*. 
and  power  projects  of  India  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  illumine  the’^y 
new  industrial  construction.  But  it  remains  irrigation  and  powePnd 
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that  has  laid  the  foundation  U>r  further  economic  progress.  fcin 
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docks  is  tea.  The  trade  is  concentrated  in  a  new  range  of 
warehouses  where  some  275,000  chests  are  handled  each 
year.  The  PLA  staff  carry  out  such  operations  as  blending, 
sampling,  weighing  for  Customs,  etc. 

Other  Eastern  commodities  such  as  rubber,  wax, 
canned  goods,  gums,  drugs  and  essential  oils  are  also  dealt 
with  at  this  docks  group,  and  special  facilities  and  services 
are  also  provided  for  the  importers. 

Facilities  for  cargoes  of  latex  in  bulk  are  a  recent 
innovation.  By  arrangement  with  the  Port  of  London 
Authority,  Messrs.  Wm.  Symington  and  Son,  Ltd.,  have 
built  an  installation  capable  of  storing  large  quantities  of 
latex  in  bulk  on  a  site  leased  from  the  authority  at  the  Til¬ 
bury  Docks.  Vessels  carrying  the  latex  cargoes  berth  at  the 
Tilbury  Cargo  Jetty  in  the  Thames  and  the  latex  is  pumped 
from  tanks  on  board  to  storage  tanks  at  the  docks.  Delivery 
of  the  latex  from  the  storage  tanks  ashore  is  effected  by 
pumping  into  road  tank  vehicles.  These  new  facilities  are 
within  easy  reach  of  a  number  of  factories  connected  with 
the  youthful  but  expanding  foam-rubber  industry. 

At  Cutler  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  own  and  operate  a  vast  ware¬ 
housing  centre  where  gums,  drugs,  spices,  feathers,  cheroots 
and  other  commodities  from  the  East  are  stored  and 
serviced  by  the  warehousing  staff.  Of  particular  interest  to 
readers  of  these  notes  is  the  Carpet  Section.  Some  250,000 
square  feet  of  bonded  storage  and  show  floors  are  available 
to  the  Carpet  Trade  at  the  Cutler  Street  Warehouses  which 
are  the  acknowledged  centre  of  the  world’s  carpet  trade. 


Skam  Navigah’on 
Company  Limited. 

BOMBAY 

Regular  Cargo  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  &  U.K.-CONTINENT 


Regular  Cargo  Service 

CONTINENT  TO  COLOMBO 


Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Coastal  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN,  BURMA  &  CEYLON 


Genernl  Agents  U.K.  &  continent. 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (I.ONDON)  LTD 

22  BILLITER  ST  lONDON,  E  C.3 
Tel  .-Royal  6444.  Grams  -Jalanath,  Fen. 


SHIP  ¥iA 


— the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Empire — equipped  for  all 
types  of  ships  and  cargoes 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY 


A  Self-governing  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 


For  full  particulars  apply;  GENERAL  MANAGER,  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY,  LONDON,  E.C 
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The  West  India  Docks  Group  in  the  middle  tideway 
specialises  in  the  handling  and  storage  of  sugar,  the  dis¬ 
charge  and  delivery  of  fruit,  and  many  other  commodities. 
Of  particular  interest  to  Eastern  Traders  are  the  facilities 
for  dealing  with  importations  of  hardwood.  The  logs  and 
baulks  are  handled  by  gantry  cranes  or  rail-mounted  diesel, 
steam  or  electric  cranes.  A  useful  piece  of  equipment 
at  this  section  is  a  petrol-driven  cross-cut  saw  which  can 
cut  through  a  log  six  feet  in  diameter  in  about  half-an- 
hour.  Hardwood  is  also  dealt  with  at  the  Surrey  Com¬ 
mercial  Docks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 

Grain  is  principally  handled  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Dock  (part  of  the  Royal  Docks  group  which,  with  235 
acres  of  water,  comprises  the  world’s  largest  sheet  of  im¬ 
pounded  dock  water)  and  the  Millwall  Dock.  Overside  dis¬ 
charge  of  grain  in  bulk  can  be  effected  at  both  docks  by  units 
of  the  PLA  fleet  of  floating  pneumatic  elevators  of  which  the 
two  most  modern,  the  John  Anderson  and  the  Doughs 
Ritchie,  can  deal  with  300  tons  per  hour. 

Another  measure  of  the  importance  of  Eastern  Trades 
to  the  Port  of  London  is  to  be  found  in  a  vast  improvement 
scheme  taking  shape  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £H  million  at  the 
Tilbury  Docks.  Many  of  the  vessels  regularly  engaged  on 
Eastern  routes  berth  there,  and  it  is  also  the  home  of  the 
brge  P  &  O  and  Orient  Line  vessels  which,  trading  to  and 
from  Australia,  usually  call  for  cargo  and  passengers  at 
Colombo.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  provide  a 
lew  quay,  842  feet  in  length,  and  a  new  shed  with  a  floor 
irea  of  100,000  square  feet  and  a  frontage  of  550  feet,  and 
viden  the  main  dock  to  900  feet. 

London’s  passenger  facilities,  concentrated  at  the  Land- 


Vhcounl  Waverley,  Chairman  of  the  Port  o'  London  Authority 

ing  Stage  in  the  river  at  Tilbury,  constitute  the  principal 
United  Kingdom  centre  for  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  pass¬ 
enger  trade.  The  Stage  is  a  floating  structure,  1,142  feet 
long,  which  permits  the  largest  vessels  using  the  Port  to 
lie  alongside  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  A  commodious 
Customs  Hall  and  circulating  area  expedite  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  passengers’  baggage.  The  adjacent  railway  station 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  when  the  Landing  Stage  was 
constructed,  and  the  improved  rail  facilities  together  with 
excellent  road  approaches  and  extensive  car  parks  make 
this  passenger  centre  readily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Alternative  passenger  facilities  are 
available  for  special  boat  trains  inside  the  dock  premises. 
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Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
via  Suez  Canal. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  japan.  Hong 
Kong.  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius.  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  ahd  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  &  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.  21.  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 
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ECAFE  Inland  Waterways  Committcej 


Port  of  London  Guide  by  Frank  C.  Bowen  {Coram.  Disfribiito 
Barker  &  Howard,  25s.) 

The  book  has  been  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  Port 
London  Authority,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  those  Lond 
Associations,  Federations  and  authorities  whose  activities  are  co 
nected  with  shipping  and  allied  problems.  It  contains  factual  inform 
tion  on  all  aspects  of  the  Port  of  London,  including  particulars  a 
maps  of  docks  and  wharves,  and  a  comprehensive  list  of  addrcsv 
including  those  of  shipping  lines  and  their  agents  and  brokers,  shi 
chandlers,  ship  repairing  companies  and  shipping  and  forwaidli 
agents. 

Progress  in  Cargo  Handling  {lliffe,  50s.) 

This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  available  matei  i 
on  cargo  handling.  It  contains  23  papers  presented  at  the  Secor  ^ 
Technical  Conference  of  the  International  Cargo  Handling  C  ’P 
Ordination  Association,  held  in  Naples  in  June,  19S4,  and  attend* 
by  delegates  from  over  25  countries,  including  Australia,  Burma  ar  ifi 
Hong  Kong.  The  Association  which  was  formed  in  the  post-w  in 
period  aims  at  co-ordinating  discussion  and  providing  informati*  js 
at  an  international  level  about  methods  of  moving  cargo  in  and  o  rc 
of  ships  and  ports.  The  modernisation  of  cargo  handling  equipme  m 
and  the  development  of  ports  in  Asian  countries  are  linked  to  tl  f 
development  of  transport  in  these  countries.  In  the  papers  present*  fai 
to  the  Conference  references  were  made  to  various  ports  in  Asi  mi 

including  Calcutta  and  Madras,  as  well  as  to  the  Karachi  fishii 
harbour. 

An  important  point  is  brought  out  in  the  first  of  the  Gene 
Conference  Conclusions  which  draws  attention  to  the  fact  tl 
expenses  incurred  by  a  ship  while  in  port  (and  this  includes  the  cost 
handling  cargo  as  well  as  actual  ships'  expenses)  amount  to  a  consklc 
able  sum  and,  generally  speaking,  often  equal  as  much  as  half  of  l 
total  cost  of  maritime  transport;  for  this  reason,  the  Associati 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  studying  means  of  improving  handli 
operations  by  both  reducing  their  cost  and  decreasing  the  time  of 
ship's  stay  in  port,  and  thus  increasing  productivity.  pt 

Wyt’s  Digest  of  Dutch  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding,  1955  {Rotterdd'i^i 
Dagblad  Scheepvaart)  I'h 

This  very  lavishly  produced  book  contains  authoritative  contri 
tions  mainly  by  prominent  Dutch  executives  on  various  aspects 
shipping  and  the  shipbuilding  industries,  as  well  as  on  the  Ports 
Holland. 

J.  W.  Hupkes,  Managing  Director  of  N.  V.  Kon  Mij.  “  . 
Schelde,”  Flushing,  has  contributed  an  article  on  Dutch  Shipbuildi|v- 
in  1954,  and  the  Digest  contains  details  of  all  ships  built  in  Hollaind 
(including  those  for  registration  outside  Holland)  in  that  year,  as  v>^d< 
as  a  list  of  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet.  L-t 

In  addition  to  articles  dealing  with  Dutch  problems  only  t 
Digest  contains  articles  by  John  Mann,  Managing  Director,  Bur 
Markes  Ltd.,  London,  on  “  Retrospective  review  of  world  shipping 
1954,”  by  J.  A.  L.  M.  Loeff,  Rotterdam,  on  “  The  Freedom  of  t  w 
Seas,”  by  A.  C.  Hardy,  London,  on  “  The  Ship  of  the  Future  and  t  •'* 
Future  of  the  Ship,”  by  J.  A.  Pieterse  van  Wijck,  The  Hague,  1 
“  International  Tramp  Shipping  and  Freight  Markets.”  “  The  delivej 
of  vessels  under  their  own  power  in  1954  ”  is  described  by  the  Editj  p] 
of  the  Digest  who  refers  to  the  delivery  of  various  ships  to  Indonesia.! 


A  T  the  recent  session  of  the  ECAFE  Inland  Waterways  sub-comiv.i 
tee  held  in  Dacca,  a  uniform  system  of  buoys  and  shore  marl 
for  inland  waterways  was  laid  down.  This  system  is  to  be  recommend* 
for  use  by  Asian  countries  and  will  simplify  the  various  systems 
buoys  and  shore  marks  followed  so  far  by  different  countries. 

In  adopting  the  new  system,  the  sub-committee  paid  due  regai 
to  the  international  convention  for  maritime  buoyage  which  wi 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  countries  in  Geneva  in  1938. 

The  shore  mark  system  adopted  by  the  sub-committee  is  based  i 
suggestions  made  by  the  Pakistani  delegates  and  supported  by  tl 
Indian  delegates.  The  sub-committee  has  also  recommended  whij 
colour  for  shore  marks  for  general  acceptance  in  the  countries  of  tl 
ECAFE  Region.  Any  country,  however,  may  choose  other  colours 
so  necessitated  by  local  conditions. 


Here  is  the  ideal  power  unit 
wherever  skilled  labour  is  at  a 
premium.  Give  this  8  H.P.  Shanks 
Diesel  engine,  fuel,  water  and 
lubricating  oil  and  it  will  run  for 
months  without  a  single  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  sturdy  single  cylinder 
4-stroke  engine  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  1,001  industrial  and 
agricultural  jobs.  Available  with 
water  tank  or  radiatorcooled.  Also 
incorporated  in  complete  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  unit  or  generator  set. 

For  further  information  and 
prices  write  to  : — 


London  Correspondents  : — 

MESSRS.  GRAY,  DAWES  &  CO.  Liu., 
PUNSTER  HOUSE  •  MINCING  LANE 


LONDON 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  BUOYS 

BATTERY  OPERATED 

200  mm.  Zenithal  Lens 
lighting  Equipment  with 
automatic  lamp  changer 
and  flasher.  Low  self-dis¬ 
charge  lead  acid  battery 
for  12  months'  duty  without 
attention. 

CHANCE-IONDEX 

LTD. 

30  CURZON  STREET 
LONDON.  W.l 

CrotYtnor  6581/2 


Drive  it  with  a 

SHANKS 

2CA  Diesel  Engine 

needs  minimum  skilled  maintenance. 
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New  Ropes 


OPE,  like  the  wheel,  is  one  of  Man's  original  inventions  and  its 
manufacture  is  allied  through  the  ages  with  the  demands  of 
civilisation. 

In  Hawkins  &  Tipson's  London  Laboratory,  can  be  seen  a 
regal  irnple  of  rope  found  recently  in  a  South  African  cave  manufactured 
yj.  rom  Nile  reeds.  Although  its  construction  is  similar  to  modern 
landards,  it  is  some  2,000  years  old  and  ropes  like  it  must  have  been 
ised  (  Pyramids  and  moor  the  ships  of  those  days. 

by  tl  Up  until  about  1800,  hemp  rope  manufactured  from  a  plant 
whi  imilar  to  that  grown  today  in  Italy,  and  Coir  rope  made  from  Coconut 
>  of  tl  bre,  was  used  extensively  throughout  the  World  until  the  coming 
lours  f  steam  brought  a  demand  for  a  stronger  article,  so  in  the  great 
jeafaring  nations  Wire  rope  was  invented.  As  steam  ships  left  the 
ards  in  increasing  numbers,  ropemakers  looked  for  larger  supplies 
butor.  (  hemp,  and  Manila  fibre  from  the  Philippines  reached  the  West, 
(here  it  was  turned  into  ropes  capable  of  holding  the  largest  liners 
Port  I  nd  exported  through  the  Eastern  World. 

Manila  fibre  is  bought  in  28  grades,  with  a  difference  in  price 
re  coi  (tween  the  White  high  grade  and  the  Brown  low  grade  of  over  £100 
er  ton. 

dressc  Since  1881  Hawkins  &  Tipson  have  been  specialising  in  the 
5^  5hj|  anufacture  of  Manila  Ropes  at  their  London  Factory  on  Thameside 
vardii  *  Mihwall,  known  in  history  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  positioned 
lost  conveniently  at  the  centre  of  the  Port  of  London.  Today  the 
ictory  offers  S  qualities  of  Manila  Rope,  manufactured  from  a 
nateri  selection  and  blending  of  the  28  grades  of  fibre,  and  it  is  these 
)  years  of  experience  that  enable  them  to  produce  first  class  Manila 
ng  C  ’P®  throughout  the  World. 

ttendi  During  the  last  War,  the  British  Isles  were  unable  to  obtain 
ma  ai  ifficient  Manila  fibre  for  the  vast  demands  of  the  War  effort  and 
K)St-w  irned  to  Sisal  which  was  a  leaf  vegetable  grown  in  Africa  and  previ- 
rmatit  nsly  used  for  small  cordage  and  agricultural  twine.  Sisal  has  the 
and  o  rength  of  low  grade  Manila  but  not  all  its  natural  characteristics; 
jipme  munately,  continued  experiments  in  Hawkins  &  Tipsons’  Laboratory 
1  to  tl  Millwall,  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  introduction  in  1938  of  a 
rcsenu  Waterproofing  process  which  improved  manila  rope  and  gave  Sisal 
n  Asi  ime  of  Manila’s  natural  advantages. 

Accordingly,  waterproofed  Sisal  entered  the  War,  and  ships  on 
ie  Atlantic  Convoys  and  carrying  Troops  to  the  East,  were  moored 
Jf  8-in.  circumference  3-strand  “  Ceflex  ’’water  proofed  Sisal.  As  time 
let  tnjjnt  Of,  fhe  “  back-room  boys  ”  improved  “  Ceflex  ”  and  today  even 
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Jough  Manila  is  once  more  available,  many  are  finding  that  the 
dern  “  Ceroflex  ”  Water-  and  Rot-proofed  Sisal  rope  is  economical 
efficient  and  continues  to  be  used  for  ships,  for  stevedoring, 
handlil^^*^*'  work  and  similar  purposes, 
inie  of  Since  the  war  the  world  has  seen  a  sensational  advance  in  the 
oduction  of  Plastics  and  man-made  fibres,  the  latest  of  which  is 
tterdm  ferylene,”  and  after  many  months  of  trial  and  experiment  at  the 
illwall  Laboratories,  Hawkins  &  Tipson  have  introduced  “  Marlow  ” 
ontrih  ^nd  “  Terylene  ”  rope.  “  Marlow  ”  Brand  is  60  per  cent,  stronger 
pccts  ( fhe  best  “  Hercules  ”  Manila  rope  and  is  proving  ideal  for 
Ports  Ecialised  purposes,  such  as  Whaling  Forelines,  Ship's  Mooring 
irings  and  Yacht  Cordage. 

lij.  “  I  So  the  wheel  of  progress  turns,  and  the  craftsman  trained  on  the 
>buildii  pewulk  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  manufacture  Hemp  rope, 
Hollai  nd  down  their  skill  to  their  sons  to  manufacture  “  Terylene  ”  the 
r,  as  w  )dern  synthetic  fibre  rope,  and  so  extend  the  range  available  to 
let  the  progressive  demands  of  modern  Eastern  civilisation. 
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SELL  IN  SOUTH  ARABIA 

Manufacturers  in  Japan.  Hong  Kong  and  other  countries  are  invited  to  send 
their  Price  Lists.  Illirstrated  C'atalogues*  and  if  possible.  Samples  to 

ALI  MAHYOOB  SALEH  ALHASHIFANJI. 

S«c.  A  No.  •*  I  ”  Aden. 

Importers  of: 

^aticnery,  Toyi,  Cycles,  Baby  Carriages,  Decorative  ware.  Houae  and  Office 
Fumituie,  Recorders,  Laundry  Soap,  Leather  Goods  and  Jewellery,  etc. 
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I  Rope  Suppliers 


1  the  World  over 

^  for  all  purposes,  particularly  Shipping 
^  Specialities  include : 

^  Unkinkable  Manilla  Lifeboatfalls,  Hawsers, 

^  Towing  Springs,  Steel  Wire  Rope,  Sundry 

^  Cordage  Items 

^  and 

^  “MARLOW”  BRAND  ROPES  MADE  FROM 
^  •*  TERYLENE  ” 

1  HAWKINS  &  TIPSON  Ltd. 

f  Head  Office : 

i  MARLOW  HOUSE.  LLOYD’S  AVENUE.  LONDON,  E.C.3 

i  T-lepbooe  ;  ROYAL  6044  Cables :  TIPSON  LONDON 

y. 

7  Factories  iit  London,  Liverpool  and  Hail  sham,  England 

y  Agencies  in  all  main  V.K.  Ports  and  throughout  the  world 

i 
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SELL  TO  FRAHCE  AMD  BUY  IB  PBAMCE 

All  Roads  of  the  Trade  between 
All  Asiatic  Coasitrics  suid  France 
lead  through 

L’ASIE  NOUVELLE 

(THE  MODERN  ASIA) 

The  Only  French  Monthly  Review 
Devoted  to  Economic  Problen»  of 
ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA 

Subscribe  and  advertise 

Yearly  subscription:  £3/-/- 

Subscriptions  and  iit/brmalion  : 

Eastern  World.  58  Paddington  St..  London,  W.l* 
L’ASIE  NOUVELLE  is  pnbiisbed  at  : 

97,  rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris  9e  (Francel 
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INDO-AUSTRIAN  TRADE 

By  V,  C,  Vijaya  Raghavan 

(Charge  d’Affaires,  Indian  Legation,  Vienna) 


The  pattern  of  India's  trade  with  Austria  in  recent  years 
has  largely  been  governed  by  the  Trade  Agreement  which 
was  first  concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  July,  1952, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  ending  June,  1954.  The  validity  of  that 
Agreement  has  been  subsequently  extended  on  three  different 
occasions  and  ended  on  December  31,  1955.  In  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  Indian  and  the  Austrian  Delegations  on 
March  7,  1955,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Austrian  Government 
would,  with  immediate  effect,  allow  the  freely  licensed  importa¬ 
tion  into  Austria  from  India  of  the  following  items; — Castor 
oil,  coir,  coir  yarn,  fibres  for  brushes  and  brooms,  handicrafts 
manufactured  of  ivory,  brass,  horn  and  brocade,  iron  ore, 
manganese  ore,  linseed  oil,  mica,  myrabolams,  raw  shellac, 
spices  and  cashewnuts,  and  tanned  leather.  So  far  as  concerned 
cotton  piecegoods,  carpets  (hand-manufactured)  and  coir 
manufactures  other  than  coir  yarns,  the  Austrian  Government 
also  undertook  to  consider  favourably  applications  for  licenses 
of  import  of  these  goods  from  India  into  Austria. 

A  summary  of  the  general  trend  of  trade  between  India  and 
Austria  during  the  last  five  years  is  given  below: — 

(In  million  Austrian  schillings) 


Imports  from  India 

Exports  to  India 

Varia¬ 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct  Indirect 

Total 

tion 

1950  ... 

15.0 

24.0 

39.0 

61.0 

47.0 

108.0 

-  69.0 

1951  ... 

66.7 

49.2 

115.9 

67.3 

27.0 

94.3 

21.6 

1952  ... 

25.7 

21.7 

47.4 

47.7 

23.2 

70.9 

-  23.5 

1953  ... 

46.7 

39.5 

86.2 

48.6 

57.3 

105.9 

-  19.7 

1954  ... 

35.9 

10.6 

46.5 

130.3 

60.1 

190.4 

143.9 

1955  ... 

(Jan.-Aug.) 

lOA 

10.5 

80.9 

126.0 

50.4 

176.4 

95.5 

While  Austria’s  imports  from  India  fell  from  86.2  million 
schillings  in  1953  to  46.5  million  in  1954,  her  exports  to  India 
increased  from  105.9  million  to  190.4  million  schillings.  The 
total  trade  between  the  two  countries  having  risen  from  192.1 
million  schillings  in  1953  to  236.9  million  schillings  in  1954  thus 
recorded  an  increase  of  nearly  23  per  cent.  The  pattern  of  our 
commercial  exchange  during  the  current  year  is,  however,  more 
encouraging.  The  trade  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
current  year  have  already  toppled  last  year's  total  and  are  of  the 
order  of  257.3  million  schillings — the  share  of  Indian  goods 
being  of  the  order  of  80.9  million  schillings,  an  increase  of  nearly 
74  per  cent,  over  the  1954  figures,  and  that  of  Austrian  goods  of 
176.4  million  schillings. 

In  retrospect  there  has  been  a  continued  imbalance  in  the 
pattern  of  the  trade  between  our  two  countries,  particularly  in 


BBC  Handbook  for  1956  (Broadcasting  House,  5.t.) 

•Everything  anyone  wants  to  know  about  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  is  contained  in  this  little  book.  For  those 
interested  it  is  a  very  useful  work  of  reference  and  a  compendium 
of  practical  advice  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  BBC  and  its 
activities.  British  broadcasting  to  Asia  is  covered  by  two  services, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Far  Eastern,  and  between  them  they  have  a 
wide  and  varied  output  in  17  different  languages.  From  this 
handbook  one  can  learn  anything  from  the  latest  technical 
developments  to  how  to  secure  an  audition. 


1954  when  the  balance  against  India  was  quite  considerable.  The 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  such  an  imbalance  were 
(a)  the  increased  off-take  from  Austria  of  paper  and  paper 
products,  machinery,  railway  equipment,  steam  boilers,  and 
iron  and  steel;  (b)  the  spectacular  fall  in  the  off-take  by  Austria 
of  our  mineral  ores;  (c)  the  decreasing  off-take  of  our  raw 
cotton,  pepper  and  vegetable  oils;  (d)  the  non-purchase  of 
groundnut  oil,  and  raw  hides  and  skins  from  India  and  (e)  the 
fact  that  Austria’s  commerical  transactions  are  so  very  much 
concentrated,  for  obvious  reasons,  within  the  ambit  of  the 
OEEC  countries. 

Over  and  above  these  factors  there  exists  a  certain  amount  of 
ignorance  in  Austria  in  regard  to  India's  merchandising  potential, 
mainly  because  in  the  past,  most  of  our  goods  appear  to  have 
been  transacted  through  brokers  located  in  Europe.  For  some 
unknown  reason  the  Austrian  importer  pre-supposes  India  is 
too  far  away  and  is  impatient  of  the  time  involved  in  exchanging 
correspondence  and  in  physically  importing  the  goods.  The 
credit  facilities  offered  by  brokers  in  Europe  with  purchase  by 
sight  naturally  satisfy  the  Austrian  importer  as  such  a  transaction 
might  possibly  eliminate  certain  risks.  From  a  long-range  point 
of  view  one  cannot  over-emphasise  the  obvious  advantages  of 
direct  transactions  with  shippers  and  traders  located  in  India  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Austrian  importer  would  do  away  with  the 
existing  luke-warm  attitude  towards  buying  direct  from  India 
and  instead  establish  direct  contacts  with  Indian  merchants  and 
shippers. 

The  principal  items  imported  from  India  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  imports 
during  the  two  previous  years,  were: — 


(In  thousand  Austrian  schillings) 


1953 

1954 

1955 

(Jan. -June) 

Tea . 

5,196 

10,910 

4,111 

Iron  ore  . 

48,668 

10,448 

19,574 

Coir  yarn  . 

4,947 

5,196 

4,194 

Tobacco,  raw  . 

4,164 

3,950 

Nil 

Coffee  . 

Nil 

2,9.39 

1,155 

Manganese  ore  . 

1,686 

2,665 

8,097 

Cotton,  raw . 

6,123 

2,584 

4,817 

Cotton  waste  and  rags 

2,468 

1,972 

1,179 

Shellac  . 

583 

779 

108 

Mica  ... 

277 

777 

475 

Linseed  oil . 

2,383 

710 

Nil 

Groundnut  oil  . 

2,078 

Nil 

12,892 

Rare  earths . 

69 

582 

582 

Oils  and  Fats  (excluding  castor. 

linseed  and  groundnut  oils) 

1,078 

543 

.304 

Pepper  . 

1,4.34 

.307 

25 

Bladder  and  guts  . 

.305 

.314 

30.3 

Castor  oil  . 

1,100 

2.38 

108  0 

Edible  nuts . 

426 

22.3 

511  a 

Oil  cakes  . 

306 

223 

178 

Goat  and  lambskins 

273 

202 

407 

Other  spices . 

249 

125 

75 

Other  goods . 

2,369 

838 

1,132 

Total  ... 

86,164 

46,525 

60,227  1 

unn 
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JDIAN  RAILWAYS 
/G-CLASS  LOCOMOTIVE 
NDER  WORKS  TRIAL 


OCOMOTIVES 
)F  ANY  KIND 


WIENER  LOKOMOTIVFABRIK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

VIENNA  XXI.,  AUSTRIA 


The  breakdown  of  Austria's  exports  to  India  during  the  provided  a  serious  effort  is  made  by  both  sides.  In  recent  years 


it  six  months  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  exports  India  has  been  buying  more  of  Austria's  locomotives,  steam 


uring  the  two  previous  years  is  illustrated  below: —  boilers,  paper,  iron  and  steel,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery 


of  all  kinds.  In  the  context  of  the  current  agreement  between  the 


1953  1954  1955 

(Jan. -June) 

(//>  thousand  Austrian  schiliings) 


acomotives . 

Nil 

Nil 

23,420 

earn  boilers  . 

Nil 

43,079 

15,138 

tinting  and  writing  paper 

26,674 

39,784 

12,112 

ion  and  Steel  (including  alloys)  ... 

5,457 

14,954 

17,526 

fewsprint  . 

20,490 

14,796 

9,009 

two  countries  there  is  no  reason  why  Austria  should  not  buy 
more  of  India's  tea,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  iron  and  manganese 
ores,  linseed,  castor  and  groundnut  oils,  pepper,  tanned  leather, 
bristles  and  last  but  not  least  India's  exquisite  handicrafts, 
brocades,  silk  goods  and  carpets  which  fascinated  the  Austrian 
public  at  the  recent  Vienna  Autumn  Fair. 

The  nature  of  the  economic  development  that  is  taking 


lachinery  and  millwork . 

6,641 

11,856 

20,102 

chicles  and  parts  thereof . 

12 

10,%7 

1,700 

letal  manufactures  . 

12,875 

9,577 

6,596 

sking  paper  . 

9,983 

9,057 

3,156 

i)natnos  and  electric  motors 

1,122 

6,928 

577 

ransformers  . 

Nil 

4,691 

1,155 

(tihcial  silk  goods . 

995 

3,321 

1,920 

igarette  paper  . 

Nil 

2,940 

2,873 

Iher  paper,  boards,  etc . 

11,733 

2,563 

2,648 

temical  products . 

2,049 

2,563 

1,080 

actors  . 

228 

2,251 

1,057 

Iher  electric  machinery  and  appar- 

atus  . 

664 

2,154 

758 

Dmbs  and  hard  rubber  . 

1,437 

2,012 

6 

lignesite  . 

1,048 

1,881 

734 

oods  of  non-metallic  minerals  ... 

440 

1,517 

641 

Iher  goods . 

4,007 

3,478 

5,651 

Total  . 

105,855 

190,369 

107,859 

The  figures  tabulated  above  would  clearly  indicate  that 
e  trade  between  our  two  countries  has  been  on  the  up-grade, 
icre  is,  however,  much  scope  for  further  improvement. 


place  in  India  warrants  the  expectation  of  more  intense  economic 
relations  between  our  two  countries  in  the  coming  years.  With 
the  fulfilment  of  various  projects  and  the  great  strides  towards 
industrialisation,  India  will  be  increasingly  in  need  of  both 
consumer  goods  as  well  as  industrial  equipment,  accessories  and 
raw  materials.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected,  in  consequence, 
that  the  production  in  India  of  comnaodities  for  export  would 
also  appreciate  considerably.  Now  that  Austria  has  again 
become  an  active  factor  in  world  economy,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  trade  and  co-operation  in  many  forms  between 
India  and  Austria,  will  continue  to  increase.  Austria  could  also 
play  a  major  part  in  the  provision  of  technical  training  for  our 
nationals,  and  of  the  equipment  they  need.  Considerable  interest 
is  shown,  at  the  present  time,  by  both  Indian  and  Austrian 
business  men  in  furthering  trade  possibilities,  and  many  interest¬ 
ing  commercial  prospects  still  remain  to  be  exploml,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both.  Mutual  affinities  in  their  cultural, 
political  and  social  conceptions,  the  structures  of  their  economies 
mutually  supplementing  each  other,  and  the  similar  rhythm  of 
their  march  towards  their  future  goal  are  the  factors  which 
guarantee  a  fruitful  Indo-Austrian  comradeship. 
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WOOLTOPS  FOR 
CHINA 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

At  ihe  end  of  November  the  Chinese  authorities  placed 
through  the  London  Export  Corporation  Ltd.,  large 
orders  for  crossbred  wooltops  in  Bradford.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  orders  for  approximately  2.5  million 
Ib.  to  the  value  of  over  £800,000  were  signed  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
understood  that  larger  quantities  would  have  been  ordered,  if 
Bradford  firms  could  have  offered  additional  supplies  for  short¬ 
term  deliveries.  It  is  pointed  out  that  these  new  orders,  in  which 
most  of  the  leading  Bradford  firms  have  participated,  will  lead 
to  a  further  increase  of  UK  wooltops  exports  to  China.  These 
exports  have  been  growing  steadily,  and  due  to  the  development 
of  China’s  wool  industry  the  importance  of  this 'market  may 
continue  to  increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK  exports 
of  wooltops  during  the  last  three  years  and  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  percentage  of  exports  to  China  increased  steadily,  although 
the  total  exports  show  also  an  overall  increase.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1955  exports  to  China  amounted  to  over  15 
per  cent,  of  total  UK  exports,  and  China  has  become  the  second 
largest  market  (Canada  took  during  this  period  340,(XX)  lb.  less 
than  China,  but  the  value  of  exports  to  Canada,  amounting  to 
£3,894,599,  was  slightly  higher  than  those  to  China  which 
amounted  to  £3,763,267).  The  table  shows  also  the  importance 


QUALITY 

TOPS 

BEN  GIBBINS  &  CO.  LTD. 

19  HOPE  STREET.  BRADFORD  I 

•Phone  :  BRADFORD  32256  (3  lines)  ’Grams  :  GIBBINCO 


of  other  Asian 
industry. 


markets,  particularly  India,  for  this  Britis||[ 
UK  Exports  of  Wooltops 


1953 

1954 

1955 

{  first  nine  months  of  the  year) 

Total  . 

...  53,222 

50,806 

57,080 

Including  to: — 

China  . 

4,198 

5,019 

8,633 

India  . 

8,181 

7,998 

8,095 

Pakistan 

837 

1,508 

1,973 

Hong  Kong 

...  2,344 

1,045 

1.689 

Formosa 

494 

540 

246 

Japan  . 

1,469 

572 

1,926 

{All  figures  in  thousand  lbs.) 

China  buys  wooltops  in  other  markets  too,  and  while  il 

( continued  on  p.  561 
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lOHN  RHODES  SONS  &  CO  (BED)  LTD 

22/26  St.  John’s  Street 
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P.  G.  LARKWORTHY 

&  DO.  LTD. 


ALL  QUALITIES 

J  21,  BOLTON  ROAD,  BRADFORD,  1 

1  CABLES  :  LARK  WORTHY 


WILSON  &  HERDAN  Ltd 

BRADFORD  :  ENGLAND 
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BURMA’S  MINING  INDUSTRY 

By  A.  James 


BURMA’S  development  programme  has  until  recently 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  list  of  priorities.  How¬ 
ever,  when  presenting  his  new  budget  to  the  Burmese 
Parliament  on  September  1,  Finance  Minister  U  Tin  explained 
that  this  anomaly  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  mineral  resources  together  with  that  of  agriculture, 
transport  and  of  the  Port  of  Rangoon,  will  be  given  the  first 
priority  by  the  Government. 

The  importance  attached  by  Burma  to  the  mining  industry 
was  emphasised  by  U  Ba  Swe,  Minister  of  Mines,  who  in  his 
recent  address  at  the  Union  of  Burma  Chamber  of  Mines  stated 
that  the  Government  would  help  the  mining  industry  in  every 
possible  way  and  that  money  would  be  advanced  through  the 
State  Commercial  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  Further,  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Colombo  Plan  in  Singapore,  it  was  reported 
that  the  capital  expenditure  by  the  Burmese  Government  on 
mining  had  increased  from  about  K.4  million  in  1953-54,  to 
K.12  million  (approx.  £0.9  million)  in  1954-55. 

Among  the  major  development  plans  is  the  coal  mining 
project  at  Kalewa.  Construction  has  started  there  on  two 
collieries  which  will  produce  300,000  tons  a  year  when  completed, 
while  the  present  production  is  30  tons  of  coal  daily.  The 
Kalewa  coalfields  are  located  in  the  Upper  Chindwin  region, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Kale  river  with  the  Chindwin. 


Kalewa  can  be  reached  from  Rangoon  either  by  steamer  or  Ij 
rail  from  Myingyan.  The  river  Myittha  is  navigable  practical 
throughout  the  year.  Some  of  these  tertiary  coalfields  we 
examined  as  early  as  1887,  and  the  ECAFE  report  on  Coaim 
Iron  Ore  Resources  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (published  in  Ju| 
1952),  stated  that  “  it  has  definitely  been  ascertained  that  the 
are  large  resources  of  coal  in  the  Chindwin  region.”  It  adda 
however,  that  “  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  while  the  numera 
laboratory  analyses  of  Kalewa  coal  suggest  that  it  is  of  hi| 
quality,  the  practical  tests  that  have  so  far  been  made  on  bu 
samples  have  shown  not  only  that  the  coal  actually  tested  w 
of  very  little  value  for  steam  raising,  but  that  there  was  lit! 
improvement  when  it  was  briquetted  by  the  Crozier  proca 
However,  all  the  samples  that  have  been  tested  were  from  tl 
surface  or  from  fairly  close  to  the  surface.  It  is  still  possib 
that  the  coal  will  be  better  at  a  depth  below  the  probable  zoi 
of  weathering.”  The  development  of  Kalewa  coalfields  (li 
which  the  services  of  a  UK  firm  have  been  secured  by  d 
Burmese  Government)  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  anna 
output  of  300,000  tons  would  replace  imported  coal  for  d 
requirements  of  Burma’s  railway  and  river  transport  as  welli 
of  the  country’s  power  stations,  and  thus  save  foreign  currem 
expenditure. 

Another  important  project  which  is  under  way  is  d 
improvement  of  the  wolfram  mine  at  Namyen  (UK  imports i 
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Acetylene  Lamps  for  Asia 

The  Premier  Lamp  &  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Leeds,  specialise  in 
manufacture  of  Acetylene  open  flame  type  lamps,  which  are  being 
sorted  to  India,  Burma,  Australia  and  other  countries  of  South 
St  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of 
world.  At  present  the  Leeds  firm  has  a  standard  range  of  eight 
sps  together  with  a  Contractor’s  Lamp  and  a  Flare  light  with  many 
ied  applications  (over  1,500,000  lamps  have  been  produced  during 
last  40  years). 

In  addition,  the  manufacturers  are  always  prepared  to  consider 
V  designs  should  the  demand  justify  this.  Hand  and  Cap  Lamps 
fitted  with  brass  water  vessel  bases  which  give  an  increased  working 
.  The  number  of  working  parts  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
ich  makes  maintenance  easier,  and  the  Leeds  Company  is  able  to 
iply  spare  parts  immediately.  Deliveries  of  complete  lamps  can  be 
cted  quickly. 


PREMIER 

ACETYLENE 

LAMPS  o 


A  few  of  our  types 
for  Mining 
Purposes 


ngsten  ore  from  Burma  reached  542  tons  valued  at  £332,039 
ring  the  first  9  months  of  1955  as  against  313  tons  to  the 
lue  of  £160,166  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1954). 

The  latest  Colombo  Plan  report  states  that  exploration 
rveys  for  iron  ore,  copper  and  zinc  are  being  vigorously 
irsued,  and  that  in  order  to  improve  technical  facilities  for 
ining,  the  Government  of  Burma  proposes  to  establish  six 
ponal  laboratories.  The  report  also  refers  to  two  important 
int  ventures  in  which  the  Burmese  Government  participates, 
le  is  with  the  Burmah  Oil  Company  to  operate  the  refinery 
Chauk  and  to  construct  a  new  refinery  at  Syriam,  which  is 
pected  to  be  completed  in  July,  1956.  The  other  is  with  the 
irma  Corporation  for  the  operation  of  the  Bawdwin  lead  and 
ic  mines.  The  production  of  these  ores  is  now  8,500  tons  per 
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The  statement  issued  by  Burma  Corporation  (1951)  Ltd.  »  — . .  "  '  .  . 1 

corporated  in  the  Union  of  Burma  and  jointly  owned  by 

rma  Mines  Ltd.  and  the  Union  Government),  shows  that  to  the  financial  results.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

ring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1955,  the  net  profit — after  the  ore  extraction  amounted  to  102,252  tons,  and  the  output 

juction  of  taxes — reached  the  figure  of  £314,798  as  against  of  the  main  marketable  products  included  11,515  tons  of  refined 

10,997  during  the  previous  year.  Sales  of  pre-war  stocks  of  lead,  376  tons  refined  antimonial  lead,  13,021  tons  of  zinc 

c  concentrates  have  again  made  a  substantial  contribution  concentrates,  and  1,036,813  oz.  of  silver. 


RITISH  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE  EAST 


By  G.  A,  Edwards 

(Chairman  of  the  British  Industrial  Measuring  and  Control  Apparatus  Manufacturers’  Association) 


pioneers  as  Faraday,  Kelvin  and  Wheatstone  made  their  discoveries. 
Recording  instruments  were  developed  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
For  the  first  time  these  allowed  simple  industrial  processes  to  be  charted 
and  this  led  to  the  accumulation  of  much  valuable  information.  The 
development  of  new  and  better  industrial  instruments  has  since  been 
continuous,  as  manufacturers  learnt  how  to  design  more  efficiently 
using  more  suitable  materials  and  thus  to  develop  for  day-to-day 
industrial  use  instruments  which  previously  could  only  be  used  in 
the  kinder  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory.  The  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  (since  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  concept)  was  that  of  auto¬ 
matic  control,  the  full  potentialities  of  which  have  only  Just  begun 
to  be  harnessed  and  whose  implications  cannot  fail  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  industry  itself. 

Naturally  the  new  large  process  industries  were  the  first  to  seize 
these  new  tools  which  the  instrument  industry  had  put  into  their  hands. 
Large  scale  chemical  manufacture,  oil  refining,  the  manufacture  of 
man-made  fibres  and  more  recently  the  creation  and  utilisation  of 
atomic  energy  involve  so  many  and  complex  processes  that  these 


most  of  the  many  countries  where  Eastern  World  circulates, 
[  schemes  of  industrialisation  are  forging  ahead  rapidly.  In  all 

these  schemes  measuring  and  control  equipment  is  to  be  found, 
I  increasing  proportion  of  it  of  British  manufacture.  Complete 
port  figures  for  industrial  instruments  are  not  available  but  examina- 
)n  of  what  figures  there  are  suggests  that  in  the  last  two  years  the 
lue  of  exports  by  the  industry  to  the  East  has  increased  by  more 
In  30  per  cent.  As  the  large  expansion  programmes  of  British 
Inufacturers  come  into  effect,  this  record  will  be  bettered;  and 
lustrialists  and  engineers  all  over  the  East  will  be  assured  that 
kat  Britain  possesses  a  strong  and  growing  industrial  instrument 
Ihistry  which  can  meet  their  needs. 

The  earliest  industrial  instruments  which  began  to  be  made  on 
tommercial  scale  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  for  straightforward 
Khanical  applications:  water  meters,  steam  meters  and  the  pressure 
ages  and  water  level  gauges  needed,  for  instance,  in  the  early  steam 
line.  At  the  same  time  there  were  noteworthy  developments  in 
Btrical  instruments  and  it  was  by  using  these  instruments  that  such 
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cannot  be  controlled  by  hand,  even  if  in  some  cases  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  be  so.  Many  such  plants  indeed  are  so  dependent  on  automatic 
control  that  they  are  constructed  around  the  control  apparatus  avail¬ 
able  which  acts  as  brain  and  nerve  cells  to  the  plant.  Other  large 
industries  which  had  already  reached  a  high  stage  of  development 
when  automatic  control  apparatus  came  on  to  the  market  had,  as  it 
were,  instrumentation  and  control  imposed  on  them. 

More  recently,  lighter  and  smaller  industries  have  been  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  instrumentation  and  control.  To  name  but  a  few, 
British  instrument  makers  have  recently  been  able  to  provide  instru¬ 
ments  and  schemes  for  temperature,  flow,  pressure,  pH,  level,  consist¬ 
ency,  conductivity,  specific  gravity,  SO„  Of,  CO,  in  such  industries 
as  food,  textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  sugar,  fine  chemicals,  cannirtg, 
enamelling,  milk,  natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  brewery,  timber, 
egg-hatching,  plating  and  anodizing.  This  must  not,  however,  be 
overstressed  as  there  are  still  countless  processes  in  these  and  other 
industries  that  cry  out  for  instrumentation;  and  the  many  thousands 
of  secondary  industries  that  are  springing  up  in  hitherto  under¬ 
developed  countries  must  look  more  and  more  to  instruments  to  help 
them. 

As  oil  refineries  are  one  of  the  largest  users  of  instruments  and 
controls,  much  of  the  equipment  exported  in  recent  years  has  gone  to 
oil  refineries  in  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East. 

An  order  for  the  Baghdad  Refinery  called  for  instruments  to 
provide  master  pressure  control  plus  automatic  combustion  control 
of  the  boilers,  the  system  to  incorporate  alarm  and  safety  circuits. 
Experience  with  this  installation  has  been  completely  satisfactory  and 
now  that  extensions  to  this  refinery  are  being  carried  out  a  British 
firm  have  been  instructed  to  supply  a  fully  automatic  control  system 
for  the  new  boilers. 

For  the  Shell  Refineries  at  Bombay  and  Geelong  comprehensive 
control  panels  are  now  being  prepared. 

As  well  as  large  control  jobs,  simpler  kinds  of  equipment  are 
exported.  The  water  meter  manufacturers,  for  instance,  export  nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  their  production;  and  the  Servis  recorder,  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  records  when  a  piece  of  machinery  is  working  or  at  rest, 
is  used  by  all  the  main  Government  Departments  in  Malaya,  Indonesia 
and  Ceylon,  on  motor  vehicles,  locomotives  and  all  types  of  mobile 
plant.  Business  has  also  commenced  in  Saigon  and  the  firm  in  question 
received  their  first  order  within  a  few  days  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  value  of  instrumentation  but  one 
point  should  be  emphasised  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  enough  to  install 
instruments;  they  also  have  to  be  used  intelligently.  In  other  words, 
management  as  well  as  the  operators  must  interest  themselves  in  the 
readings  and  take  action  on  them.  For  this  reason,  while  indicators 
are  simpler  and  cheaper  instruments  than  recorders,  recorders  are 
often  greatly  to  be  preferred  as  they  give  management  a  24  hours  a 
day  record  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  production  plant. 

Any  manufacturer  of  instruments  can  supply  technical  examples 
of  what  instruments  can  do  to  increase  efficiency  but  it  may  be  of 
interest,  particularly  to  the  non-technical  reader,  to  have  the  various 
aspects  of  this  summarised  here. 

Properly  used,  instruments  can  help  to: — 

1.  Save  fuel;  2.  Prevent  smoke;  3.  Keep  a  check  on  steam 
and  other  energy  supplied  to  processes  and  thereby  facilitate 
inter-departmental  costing;  4.  Make  the  most  economic  use  of 
raw  materials;  5.  Trace  and  reduce  waste  of  all  kinds;  6.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  for  the  testing  of  samples  in  the  laboratory; 
7.  Warn  against  dangerous  conditions  by  setting  alarms  in 
motion;  8.  Save  wear  and  tear  on  plant  and  thereby  reduce 
replacement  and  maintenance  costs;  9.  Point  ways  to  the  more 
efl^ient  running  of  plant  by  supplying  analyses  of  conditions; 
10.  increase  plant  capacity;  11.  Improve  quality  and  consistency 
of  product;  12.  Cheapen  product. 

The  assumption  has  been  made  in  drawing  up  this  list  that  the 
instrument  readings  would  be  intelligently  interpreted  and  that  suit¬ 
able,  and  where  necessary,  swift  action  would  be  taken.  When 
automatic  control  is  applied  no  such  assumptions  are  necessary  for 
intelligent  interpretation  and  appropriate  action  are,  so  to  speak, 
built  into  the  equipment.  The  simplest  form  of  automatic  process 
control  is  designed  to  maintain  a  condition  such  as  the  temperature 
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of  a  furnace,  the  air  pressure  in  a  storage  tank  feeding  pneumatic 
tools  or  the  pH  value  of  an  effluent,  to  a  predetermined  value.  The 
apparatus  measures  the  temperature,  pressure,  pH  value  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  compares  it  with  a  given  setting  and  if  there  is  any  deviatioi 
sends  a  pneumatic  or  electrical  signal  to  the  regulating  apparatus  whkk 
will  make  whatever  adjustments  are  needed  to  restore  the  desired 
conditions. 


More  complex  controllers  will  maintain  a  desired  relationship 
between  two  or  more  sets  of  conditions,  e.g.,  between  the  air  flow  and 
the  fuel  flow  into  a  boiler  furnace  in  relation  to  the  load  on  the  boiler 
or  alternatively  air  flow  to  steam  leaving  the  boiler  or  will  “programme' 
a  process,  e.g.,  by  keeping  a  vat  at  a  certain  temperature  for  a  specified 
time  then  for  a  different  temperature  for  another  length  of  time  and 
so  on.  In  comparing  the  measured  with  the  desired  value  which  i 
the  basis  of  automatic  control,  controllers  do  not  only  take  inie 
account  the  amount  of  the  deviation  but  they  are  also  made  to  take 
into  account  the  time  for  which  the  deviation  has  existed  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  changing.  Thus  the  right  sort  of  controller  can  be  choset 
to  apply  the  form  of  corrective  action  most  appropriate  to  any  kind  d] 
plant.  Automatic  control  is  developing  very  rapidly  at  present  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  action  of  controllers  will  be  based 
not  only  on  straightforward  measurements  but  also  on  analyses  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  end  product.  Advanced  kinds  of  control, 
sometimes  called  “  automation,”  may  involve  the  use  of  computin|| 
mechanisms. 

Specific  examples  of  the  savings  effected  by  automatic  control 
rarely  find  their  way  into  print  but  the  experience  of  those  that  have 
installed  control  equipment  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  economic 
justification.  Two  examples  can  be  given.  When  cotton  goods  an 
being  mercerised  the  cotton  has  to  be  saturated  in  a  bath  of  caustk 
soda  solution.  When  in  this  particular  case  the  density  of  the  solutioi 
was  controlled  by  hand  there  were  found  to  be  random  variations  of 
plus  and  minus  four  per  cent,  of  the  desired  value  but  that  on  the 
whole  the  operator  tended  to  keep  the  density  too  high  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  When  automatic  control  was  introduced  these  variatiom! 
were  eliminated  and  it  was  found  that  up  to  fifteen  pounds  of  sodd 
was  being  saved  every  week.  The  necessary  instruments  had  coflA 
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three  hundred  pounds  but  it  was  reckoned  that  they  paid  for  themselva| 
in  six  months. 
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Another  example  chosen  at  random  concerns  the  production  ^ 
glass  bottles  by  glass  blowing  machines.  A  large  number  of  these 
machines  are  run  from  the  same  compressed  air  mains  and  in  this 
particular  case  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  pressure  to  eack 
machine  constant  by  hand.  Automatic  pressure  control  succeeded 
where  manual  control  had  failed  and  there  was  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  five  per  cent,  in  the  production  per  machine;  in  addition 
maintenance  on  the  machines  was  much  reduced.  The  installation 
of  automatic  control  when  a  plant  is  being  built  can  also  lead  to  ^ 
substantial  economies  by  making  unnecessary  certain  kinds  of  expe^ 
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sive  capital  equipment,  such  as  storage  tanks 

It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  auto¬ 
matic  control  is  too  great  in  relation  to  the  results  it  could  achieve  and 
in  other  cases  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  the  plant.  For  instance 
there  may  be  no  justification  in  installing  an  extra-sensitive  controllot 
giving  an  immediate  response  to  a  deviation  when  that  deviatioc 
only  becomes  apparent  some  minutes  after  its  cause.  But  there  an 
many  simple  forms  of  automatic  control  that  can  find  a  place  in  th 
smaller  firm  and  it  would  be  well  worth  managements'  while  callin) 
on  instrument  manufacturers  to  advise  on  whether  any  type  of  auto 
matic  control  equipment  is  applicable  to  their  problem.  Briti^ 
industrial  instrument  manufacturers  have  branches  or  accreditei 
agents  in  most  countries,  in  many  cases  staffed  by  specially  trained 
nationals  of  the  countries  concerned. 

What  are  the  kind  of  instruments  that  can  be  offered  by  British 
manufacturers?  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  them  but  al 
well  as  the  usual  range  of  standard  instruments  entirely  new  instruf 
ments  have  been  designed  by  British  companies  to  meet  the  evo- 
increasing  demands  of  industry  all  over  the  world.  In  particular  tli4 
wide  variety  of  basic  flow  and  level  measuring  meter  sand  potentioT 
metric  indicating  and  recording  instruments  for  temperature  measuitf 
ment,  etc.,  has  received  much  attention.  New  designs  in  flow  meteif 
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Measuring  Rate  of  flow 


in  research  and  industry 


Write  for  Catalogue  2000/W 
which  gives  full  details  of  the 
Rotameter  range  of  flowmeter; 
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simple  and  ^ 
accurate  direct 
reading  Glass 
Tube  Rotameters 


Of  special  interest : 
New  density  meter  for 
slurries  (e.g.  cf  lime) 


versatile  and 
reliable  ^ 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  LIQUID  AND  GAS  FLOW 
MEASUREMENT  AND  CONTROL 

ITAMETER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LIMITED,  PURLEY  WAY,  CROYDON.  SURREY 
GD/G _ 


Telephone :  CROydon  3816/9 


ANARM  CHAIN  SAWS 
r  easier,  faster-than-ever  tree  felling 


—  the  new  improved  Tornado.  Robust  and  powerful,  yet  so 
light  you  can  climb  with  it.  Perfectly  balanced,  and  makes 
very  low  cuts.  Fitted  with  pull  starter,  precision  gearbox 
and  centrifugal  clutch.  Very  efficient  chain  lubrication 
with  visible  metering. 


I  The 

;  Whipper 


Use  the  portable  Danarm  Falcon 
Winch  with  your  saw  engine,  for 
on-the-spot  lifting  or  pulling  po¬ 
wer.  Fury  engine  lifts  over  15 
cwt.  deadweight.  Whipper  lifts 
over  9  cwt. 


—  a  lightweight  heavy  duty  saw.  Rugged  power  and  very 
high  speed  cutting  on  very  big  timber.  Engine  designed  for 
long  life  and  cool  running.  Centrifugal  clutch,  swivelling 
gearbox,  perfected  chain  lubrication  and  kickproof  rewind 
starter. 


Full  details  of  Danarm  petrol, 
ctric  and  pneumatic  saws  from:— 


J.  CLUBLEY  ARMSTRONG  DANARM  LTD. 

ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.I.  ENGLAND 
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have  IcU  lu  iinpiovcil  pci furniaiHx  and  liavc  enabled  ^ueh  dillieult 
fluids  to  be  handled  as  china  clay  slurries,  liquid  phosphorous  and 
liquified  gases. 

In  instruments  where  the  basic  design  has  not  needed  any  improve¬ 
ment,  developments  have  been  in  the  direction  of  improved  external 
design,  case  materials  and  convenience  for  the  user.  For  example, 
a  pyrometer  indicator  has  been  made  in  which  a  highly  magnified 
image  of  the  operative  portion  of  the  scale  and  the  pointer  is  projected 
on  to  a  screen  in  the  front  of  the  instrument  case  so  that,  for  instance, 
a  founder  can  read  his  temperatures  without  having  to  move  from 
the  casting  position.  Particularly  rapid  advances  have  been  made  in 
electronics  and  several  British  companies  have  produced  electronic 
instruments  giving  speedy  full-scale  travel  and  higher  sensitivity  and 
making  multipoint  measurement  a  practical  proposition.  As  well  as 
giving  measuring  elements  this  enhanced  sensitivity  modern  design 
has  made  them  robust  and  capable  of  standing  up  to  the  hardest  use 
in  industry.  Another  feature  to  be  seen  increasingly  in  modern 
instruments  is  that  they  are  of  the  plug-in  ”  variety.  If  a  unit  develops 
a  fault  it  can  be  removed  in  its  entirety  and  a  new  one  from  the  instru¬ 
ments  store  of  the  factory  plugged  in  with  no  interruption  in  the 

process. 

The  industry  which  produces  these  instruments  is  a  varied,  strong 
and  growing  one.  Many  companies  are  relatively  new,  having  come 
into  existence  in  the  last  few  decades  which  have  seen  so  many  inven¬ 
tions  and  developments.  Others  were  solidly  established  in  the  last 
century  or  even  earlier  in  the  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  fields 
from  a  compound  of  which  the  instrument  industry  was  born.  Of  the 
35  firms  which  are  members  of  the  Association  some  are  small  firms 
with  several  score  employees  specialising  in  a  few  types  of  product; 
others  have  several  thousand  employees  and  cover  the  whole  range 
of  meters,  instruments  and  automatic  control  equipment.  Some  of 
these  firms  as  well  as  supplying  individual  instruments  are  able  to 
undertake  complete  systems  of  instrumentation  and  automatic  control 
for  all  types  of  application.  These  firms  will  make  a  survey  of  any 
kind  of  plant,  advise  on  the  extent  to  which  instrumentation  and 
automatic  control  would  be  beneficial  and  build  and  install  the 
equipment. 

It  is  very  important  that  instruments,  once  installed,  are  properly 
maintained.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  ensuring  this  is  to  train  members 
of  the  plant  using  the  instruments.  Many  UK  firms  accordingly  have 
training  schools  which  provide  practical  and  theoretical  training 
courses  for  customers’  personnel.  The  demand  for  places  in  the  various 
courses  is  heavy.  In  the  past  twelve  months  these  courses  have  been 
attended  by  customers’  representatives  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  Iraq, 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  many  other 
countries. 

The  closer  contact  between  manufacturers  and  users  which  these 
kind  of  arrangements  show  is  a  noteworthy  development  in  the 
industry  today.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  both  makers  and  users 
to  co-operate  as  much  as  possible  in  this  way  and  particularly  to 
arrange  for  information  on  the  performance  of  the  plant  and  the 
measuring  and  control  equipment  to  be  given  to  the  instrument 
maker  to  help  his  design  and  development  departments.  Such  a  co¬ 
operation  would  be  bound  to  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the  instrument 
industry  and  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  after-sales  service 
which  it  could  afford  to  give  generally.  One  of  the  functions  of 
BIMCAM  is  to  develop  close  collaboration  between  its  members  and 
the  industries  they  serve  and  any  user  anywhere  who  feels  that  the 
Association  could  help  him  in  any  way  is  invited  to  write  to  its  Secretary 
at  21,  Tothill  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 


Rotameters  for  Asia 

Rotameter  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Croydon,  which  have  been 
supplying  various  Asian  markets,  are  now  increasing  their  production 
capacity.  They  hope  to  further  develop  their  trade  with  Asian  countries, 
as  Rotameters  find  application  in  practically  all  industries  (chemical, 
engineering,  oil  refining  and  other  industries),  as  well  as  in  scientific, 
research  and  educational  institutions.  Wherever  a  gas  or  liquid  is 
flowing  there  exists  a  need  for  measurement.  Whilst  a  record  of  the 


total  quantity  is  sometimes  adequate,  mcasuiciiKiit  of  the  rate  of  Hot 
at  any  moment  is  vital  in  factories,  laboratories  and  even  hospitals. 

The  rate-of-flow  measurements  determine  the  quality  of  the  p 
duct  from  a  continuous  chemical  process,  the  efficiency  of  pli 
operation,  the  performance  rating  of  engines  by  fuel  consumpti 
tests  and  the  safety  of  patients  under  anaesthesia.  The  introducti 
of  the  Rotameter  flowmeter  has  put  into  the  hands  of  engineeU, 
chemists  and  doctors  a  versatile  instrument  which  is  very  easy  to  ui|'* 
Rotameters  are  being  manufactured  on  specification  from  tH 
individual  clients  and  thus  ensure  the  greatest  possible  variety 
application. 
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Stroboscopes  for  the  Far  Eas 
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ness  of  materials  of  which  only  one  side  is  accessible.  This  can 
done  in  a  matter  of  minutes  by  anyone  after  brief  instructions, 
the  readings  are  guaranteed  to  be  accurate  to  within  3  per  cent, 
gauge  is  used  for  checking  corrosion  in  chemical  plant,  ships,  boil 
pipes,  tanks  and  other  structures  which  cannot  be  easily  nKasi 
with  conventional  mechanical  gauges. 

Another  important  industrial  aid  is  the  range  of  Dawe  stn 
scopes.  These  are  lamps  which  do  not  burn  continuously,  but  fl; 
at  a  regular  rate  which  is  adjustable  within  wide  limits.  If  a  strobosci 
is  directed  at  a  rotating  or  reciprocating  part  and  its  flash  rate' 
adjusted  to  the  rate  of  operation  of  the  mechanism  under  observat 
the  mechanism  will  be  brightly  illuminated  at  the  same  point  in  ei 
operating  cycle  and  will  therefore  appear  to  be  “  frozen,”  or  station 
When  this  happens,  the  speed  of  the  stroboscope  and  of  the  mecha 
are  identical  and  the  speed  can  be  simply  read  off  the  calibrated  s| 
control  knob  of  the  stroboscope.  This  is  a  very  simple,  quick 
accurate  method  of  measuring  rotational  and  reciprocating  speed. 

If  the  flash  rate  of  the  stroboscope  is  set  slightly  slower  than 
operating  speed  of  the  mechanism,  the  latter  will  appear  to  opei 
in  slow  motion.  This  is  most  useful  for  examining  such  things 
brush  chatter  on  electric  motors,  valve  bounce  on  petrol  engines, 
action  of  sewing  machines,  and  the  correct  functioning  of  almost 
type  of  high-speed  machinery  ranging  from  the  printing  to  the  te 
industry. 

Stroboscopes  of  various  flash  intensities  are  available  and  t 
are  also  special  models,  such  as  the  Stroboloom  for  the  textile  indusi 
the  Ministrobe  for  simple  duties,  the  Mains  Frequency  Strobo: 
for  studying  slip  on  synchronous  motors,  and  many  others.  Tl 
units  are  now  in  use  throughout  the  world.  Several  have  recei 
been  delivered  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  for  general  maintena 
duties,  while  Dawe  stroboscopes  are  used  in  India  and  Pakistan  f^ 
most  of  the  applications  described  above. 


Using  a  Dawe  stroboscope  to  adjust  the  opera¬ 
ting  speed  of  a  small  electric  motor  drive 
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that  the  wall-thickness  of 

all  pressure-vessels,  pipe-lines 

and  storage-tanks  should  be 

checked  regularly  to  ascertain 
the  rate  and  extent  of  corrosion 


SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


carry  out  rapid 
wall-thickness  measurements 
by  a  non-destructive  method 
which  requires  access  to  one 
surface  only  and  gives  a 
direct-reading  measurement 
to  accuracy  of  ±  3%. 


TYPE  HOI 

range  O.M  in,- 12  in',  of  steel 
TYPE  IIOI-I 

range  0  02  in.  —  4  in.  of  steel 


Viiucl  and  audible  indication 

Magnetic  clamp-device  for  ferrous  materials 

Curred  crystals 

Simple  preparation  of  clean  surface 
Easy  to  operate  Weighs  20  lb. 

Completely  eliminates  drilling 


jam 


ULTRASONIC 

THICKNESS  GAUGES 


Measuring  the  thickness  of  walls  of  a  new 
oil  storage  tank  before  painting. 
(Courtesy  Vacuum  OK  Company,  England). 


Gauging  the  dished-end  of  a  suinless 
steel  preasura-vesaal. 


The  gauge  is  supported  by  a  harness 
which  leaves  both  hands  free  for  caking 
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WOOLTOPS  FOR  CHINA — ( continued  from  p.  48) 

1954  Hong  Kong's  re-exports  of  wooltops  to  China  dropped  by 
about  two  million  lb.  as  against  the  previous  year,*  Australia's 
direct  exports  to  China  have  been  increasing  steadily  during  the 
last  three  years  as  follows: 

Australia’s  direct  exports  to  China 

iVooltops  Scoured  wool 

1952- 3  (July-June) .  225  270 

1953- 4  (July-June) .  833  2,034 

1954- 55  (July-June)  ...  2,085  2,356 

(All  figures  in  thousand  lbs.) 

During  the  two-month  period  of  the  new  financial  year 
(July-August,  1955)  Australia's  direct  exports  of  wooltops 
reached  510,000  lb.  (as  against  390,000  lb.  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1954)  while  the  exports  of  scoured  wool  show  a 
slight  decrease  from  158,000  lb.  to  151,000  lb.  during  the  same 
periods. 

At  the  begining  of  December,  London  Export  Corporation  also 
placed  orders  for  nearly  2  million  lbs.  merino  tops  in  Bradford  for 
shipment  to  China. 

•  (1953 — 2,427,107  lb.,  1954 — 126,969  lb.,  first  nine  months  of  1955 — 
129,902  lb.) 


TRANSGLOBE  PRESS 
80  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4 
Agency  and  Representation 
Journals,  Trade  Papers,  Books 
Enquiries  welcomed 


The  entrance  to  the  Pakistan  International  Industries  Fair  which 
was  held  in  Karachi  last  October.  Many  nations  exhibited,  among 
them  the  United  Kingdom.  U.S.A.,  Russia,  India  and  Japan 


Flood  Relief 

The  Pakistan  Government  are  granting  remissions  in  land 
revenue  and  water  cess,  amounting  to  Rs.  70  million,  to  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  suffered  during  the  last  floods.  This  is  in  addition  to 
free  liberal  relief  and  Takavi  Loans.  The  East  Bengal  Flood 
Commission  started  to  work  out  an  interim  scheme  to  protect 
important  towns  and  places  from  inundation  during  the  next 
flood  season. 


TRADE,  FINANCIAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Japan’s  Trade  Fair 

Because  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
reservations  to  exhibit  at  Japan’s  1956  inter¬ 
national  trade  fair  at  Osaka,  construction  has 
been  authorised  of  a  new,  permanent  exhibi¬ 
tion  building.  A  two  storey  ferro-concrete 
building  is  scheduled  for  completion  well 
ahead  of  the  trade  fair  opening  on  April  8th. 

One-third  of  the  1,500  exhibition  booths 
have  been  reserved  for  foreign  exhibitors. 
So  far  350  of  them  have  been  rented,  and 
German  firms  are  in  the  lead.  Switzerland, 
Britain,  the  USA,  France,  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  follow  in  that  order.  Officials 
expect  3,000  foreign  buyers  to  attend  the 
15  day  trade  fair.  Last  year  it  drew,  2, OCX) 
and  the  year  before,  in  Tokyo,  1,500. 

Pakistan  Self-Sufficient  in  Paper  and 
Strawboard 

Pakistan  will  now  be  self-sufficient  in  all 
varieties  of  paper  and  strawboard.  This  has 
been  achieved  by  the  opening  of  a  strawboard 
mill  at  Rahawali  in  West  Pakistan.  The  mill, 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  PI  DC  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.l2  million  is  designed  to  produce  30 
tons  of  strawboard  and  wrapping  paper  daily. 
It  will  result  in  a  foreign  exchange  saving  of 
Rs.3  million. 

Pakistan's  total  requirements  of  these 
varieties  were  assessed  at  45,000  tons  annu¬ 
ally,  valued  at  6  crores  of  Rupees.  The 
Kamafulli  Paper  Mill,  high  grade  board  and 
paper  mill  of  Nowshera  and  the  Rahawali 
Strawboard  mill  will  meet  all  these  require¬ 
ments. 


Mercantile  Marine  for  Pakistan 

The  Pakistan  Commerce  Minister 
has  announced  in  Karachi  that  it  was 
proposed  to  place  some  Pakistani  ships  on 
the  regular  foreign  trade  route  serving 
Pakistan  and  important  European  ports. 
A  Mercantile  Marine  Academy  in  East 
Pakistan  is  now  being  established. 

Japan’s  Holding  of  Foreign  Exchange 

According  to  the  latest  information  from 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  Japan's  foreign  exchange 
holding  as  of  November  10  exceeded  $1,400 
million  in  terms  of  US  dollars,  that  is,  some 
S8(X)  million  in  dollars,  some  $300  million 
in  pounds  sterling,  and  nearly  $300  million 
on  the  credit  of  the  open-account  trade,  held 
by  the  Government,  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and 
foreign  exchange  banks.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  nation's  debts  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  ($62.5  million),  deferred 
payments  of  dollar,  pound  usances  and 
others  ($200  million),  and  the  frozen  trade 
claims  to  Indonesia  and  South  Korea  ($210 
million)  are  taken  into  consideration,  Japan's 
substantial  holding  of  foreign  currency  will 
be  greatly  diminished. 

Japan’s  exports  during  the  April-CX;tober 
period  amounted  to  $1,156  million,  showing 
a  rise  of  $281  million  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  As  a  result,  a  favourable 
balance  in  visible  trade  was  $63  million  for 
the  same  period  against  the  adverse  balance 
of  $218  million  recorded  for  the  similar 


period  last  year.  When  the  invisible  trade, 
including  special  procurement  orders,  is 
taken  into  account,  Japan's  excess  receipts 
will  be  further  enlarged,  totalling  $302 
million  compared  with  $133  million  durinf 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Air-India  Cargo  Rush 

India’s  increasing  adoption  of  Western 
techniques  and  machinery  has  started  an  air 
cargo  rush  between  London  and  Eastern 
cities.  So  many  Indian  buyers  have  visited 
trade  fairs  and  exhibitions  in  Britain  this 
year  that  a  non-stop  stream  of  samples  is 
following  them  home. 

Such  a  climax  was  reached  after  the  London 
Motor  Show  that  the  volume  of  vehicle 
gadgets  and  cargo  flown  away  on  Air-India 
“  Magic  Carpet  ”  services  from  Britain  was 
an  all-time  record  of  72,600  lb.  In  addition  to 
motor  accessories  and  machinery  parts  there 
is  a  brisk  trade  in  British  typewriter  com¬ 
ponents.  High  on  the  list  too  are  Red  Cross 
and  other  medical  supplies  for  flood  relief. 

Tropical  locosnotives  for  Indonesia 

The  first  shipment  of  90  h.p!  diesel  engines 
specially  constructed  for  service  in  the  tropia 
has  left  the  Karl- Marx  works,  Potsdam- 
Babelsberg,  for  Indonesia.  These  diesel 
locomotives  are  manufactured  almost 
exclusively  of  specially  chosen  material,  are 
equipped  with  refrigerating  plant  and  are 
coated  with  anti-termite  paint.  At  present 
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the  east  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

)i\|K  \  LTD. 

Head  Office :  Copenhagen 


Regular  Cargo  and  Passangar 
Services  between 

Europe  and  Ceylon,  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America  and  the  Far  East. 


MARTIN  STiiRCKEN  &  CO. 
GMBH  •  BREMEN 

Tolegr.-Adr.:  Stuerex 

EXPORTERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

specializing  in 

AUTOSPARES  and  ACCESSORIES 
AUTO-TOOLS 
RADIO-PARTS  and  other 
ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES 

TEXTILES 


IMPORTERS 

of 

PRODUCE 

AGENTS 

of 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  BOARD 
RANGOON 
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WILKINSON 

CMJE7MI1CL4UL  5^ 


THE  FINEST  REAGENT  QUALITY 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID 

BEING  MADE  TODAY 


Manufactured  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  Companies  in  the 
world  In  Fluorine  Chemistry,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  your  requirements 
for  these  acids  and  also  for  any  of, 
our  extensive  range  of  inorganic 
Fluorides.  ' 


JAMES  WILKINSON  &  SON 

TINSLEY  PARK  ROAD  •  SHEFFIELD  -9 

Phone  41208  (S  fines)  Grams  :  "Chemicals  Sheffield' 


GUARANTEED  SPECIFICATION 

PACKAGES 

Hydrofluoric  acid  40%  or  48% 

Non  Volatile  Matter  .0005% 

Chloride  (Cl.)  .0002% 

Sulphate  (SO«)  .0002% 

Silica  (JiO.)  .1% 

Heavy  Metals  (Pb)  .0002% 

Iron  (Fe)  .0002% 

Polythanc 

Cofltaiiwfs 

of 

t  lb.  to  S  gall, 
capacity 
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Babelsberg  locomotives  are  being  exported 
to  ten  countries,  among  them  China. 

I.C.A.  Plans  Adaptation  of  American  Design 
in  Far  East 

The  International  Co-operation  Admini¬ 
stration  has  engaged  a  leading  industrial 
designer,  Russel  Wright,  to  develop  a  plan 
for  increasing  production  of  crafts  and  small 
industry  products  which  are  a  major  source 
of  employment  for  the  peoples  of  most  of 
the  Far  East.  Mr.  Wright  left  the  United 
States  last  month  to  begin  his  mission. 
He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ramey  Alexander, 
handicraft  authority,  and  Mrs.  Joset  Walker, 
women's  apparel  and  accessory  designer. 
The  team  will  visit  Formosa,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Thailand  and  possibly  other 
Far  Eastern  countries. 

Post-war  surveys  have  indicated  that  from 
60  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  industrially-employed 
persons  in  this  region  are  in  handicraft  and 
cottage  industries,  and  most  farm  families 
depend  on  part-time  craft  work  either  in 
shops  or  in  their  own  homes  to  supplement 
their  farm  income.  US  economic  aid  agencies 
in  the  past  have  recognised  the  need  for 
improvement  in  this  field,  and  have  empha¬ 
sised  the  training  of  crafts  instructors  because 
of  the  economic  and  political  importance 
of  this  industry  which  affects  the  standards 
of  living  of  so  many  people  and  provides  much 
of  the  material  goods  that  can  be  purchased 
locally. 

Mr.  Wright's  undertaking  will  go  beyond 
the  previous  US-aided  efforts  by  planning 
techniques  which  may  be  followed  to  increase 
the  output  and  variety  of  products,  improve 
their  quality,  and  reduce  production  costs. 
His  recommendations  will  range  from  the 
development  of  new  products  to  the  market¬ 
ing  phase,  including  ways  to  test  consumer 
desires,  establish  new  distribution  channels, 
improve  merchandising  techniques,  use 
promotional  aids,  and  in  other  ways  bring 
about  increased  sales  both  domestically  and 
in  other  countries. 

The  Far  Eastern  countries  have  traditions 
and  skills  in  handicrafts  which  are  not 
duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  While 
demand  in  the  US  for  handmade  articles 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  production 
is  limited  by  antiquated  equipment  and 
methods,  and  present  exports  are  negligible. 

Electrical  Industries  for  India 

The  Government  of  India  and  Associated 
Electrical  Industries  Ltd.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture 
heavy  electrical  equipment  in  India. 

The  production  schedule  of  the  plant  to 
be  set  up  will  include  electric  generators, 
transformers,  switchgear,  turbines  for  river 
valley  projects  and  traction  equipment  for 
the  railways. 

Under  the  agreement,  which  is  for  15 
years,  AEI  will  act  as  technical  consultants. 
Location  of  the  factory  will  be  decided  soon, 
and  the  consultants'  detailed  project  report 
will  be  submitted  within  12  months.  The 


consultants  will  also  prepare  a  scheme  for 
training  of  Indian  personnel. 

It  is  expected  that  the  factory  will  go  into 
production  in  about  five  years  time  and  will 
develop  to  its  full  capacity  over  a  period  of 
seven  years  thereafter. 

New  Sugar  Factory  in  China 

An  automatic  sugar  factory  has  been 
completed  in  Pautou,  a  town  on  the  Yellow 
river  of  Inner  Mongolia.  The  mill,  including 
all  installations,  was  supplied  from  works  in 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Produc¬ 
tion  was  started  on  October  1st.  The  factory, 
the  most  modern  of  its  kind  throughout 
China,  was  designed  and  built  with  the 
assistance  of  GDR  specialists.  Up  till  March 
1956,  approximately  180,000  tons  of  sugar 
beet,  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  area, 
are  to  be  processed. 

Apart  f^rom  the  actual  production  halls, 
the  new  sugar  mill  comprises  a  boilerhouse, 
power  station  and  several  storage  magazines. 
A  workers'  settlement,  a  school  and  a  medical 
health  centre  have  been  built  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  1,000  employees  working 
there. 

UN  Textile  Expert  for  Burma 

Mr.  Fred  Williamson  of  St.  Annes, 
Lancashire,  has  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Administration  as  a  textile  expert  to  Burma. 
The  appointment,  which  is  for  one  year,  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Burma  and  is  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialised  Agencies 
to  assist  less-developed  countries  and  areas  in 
their  economic  and  industrial  development. 

During  his  assignment  in  Burma,  Mr. 
Williamson  will  advise  and  assist  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  in  drawing  up  a  coordinated 
plan  for  the  whole  textile  industry  in  Burma 
(cotton,  silk,  rayon,  wool,  etc.,  both  large 
and  small  scale).  In  particular  he  will  assist 
in  carrying  out  a  study  of  the  present  textile 
demand  and  the  trend  in  consumption  in 
order  to  estimate  future  textile  demand  in 
the  different  commodities.  He  will  also  help 
in  planning  the  expansion  of  spinning, 
weaving,  finishing  and  facilities  and  will  give 
advice  regarding  the  equipment  required  for 
the  planned  development. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Williamson's 
assignment,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Burma  at  present  imports  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  textiles  it  requires.  In  1954 
some  23  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  exchange 
spent  on  all  commodities  went  to  textile 
purchases.  It  is  the  Government's  p)olicy  to 
reduce  dependence  on  foreign  textiles  by 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  long  staple 
cotton  and  by  establishing  spinning  and 
weaving  mills.  The  Government  is  also 
considering  the  mechanisation  of  the  present 
hand  loom  textile  industry.  There  may  be  at 
present  as  many  as  200,000  hand  looms  in 
part-time  operation. 

Good  Demand  for  Pakistan's  Wool 

Immediately  after  the  devaluation  of  the 
Pakistan  rupee  the  price  of  raw  wool  in 


Karachi  market  rose  sharply  to  the  exter  ! 
of  nearly  £4  per  maund  (a  maund  equHilin,  1 
82.27  lb.)  over  the  existing  level.  This  b 
reported  by  the  Pakistan  Government  in  i 
statement  on  the  country's  wool  situation. 

Prices  in  August  were  27  per  cent,  higlie, 
than  in  August  1954  and  1950.  The  cxistin- 
price  level,  in  fact,  is  the  highest  on  rccoi': 
since  April  1951,  when  Pakistan's  wool  pric«' 
showed  a  marked  increase  during  the  Korea 
boom.  While  the  present  rise  in  prices  h 
attributed  primarily  to  rupee  devaluatio>< 
continues  the  report,  satisfactory  foreign  [ 
demand  in  the  face  of  low  stocks  has  als. 
added  strength  to  the  market  situation. 

Total  wool  exports  during  the  trade  yea 
1954-55  amount^  to  24.4  million  lb.,  coir, 
pared  with  22.2  million  lb.  in  the  previoti 
year.  America  was  the  biggest  buyer  dmini 
the  year,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Australia’s  Far  East  Trade  Profits  Halved 

Australia's  profit  on  trade  with  countric. 
in  the  Far  East  fell  by  more  than  half  durin. 
the  last  financial  year.  The  profit 
£A  18,500,000  as  opposed  to  £A39,000,Off 
the  previous  year. 

Figures  released  in  Canberra  show  th< 
total  Australian  earnings  on  Eastern  marke: 
during  1954-55  amounted  to  £A  142,000, OOf 
The  best  customers  were  Japan,  India,  lion.. 
Kong  and  Singapore,  and  the  biggest  money 
earners  for  Australia  were  wool,  wheat  an 
flour.  Imports  into  Australia  from  Casio  i 
countries  rose  from  £A93 ,000,000  in  1953-5i 
to  £A  1 24,000,000  last  year.  The  main  import 
were  tea,  crude  petroleum,  petroleum  spin'  j 
cotton  and  linen  piecegoods.  and  jute.  ; 

Nevertheless,  the  former  Australian  Trai  j 
Commissioner  to  Indonesia,  Mr.  Conollyr  1 
said,  upon  his  return  to  Australia  last  monti  | 
that  he  had  seen  a  big  change  for  the  betu 
in  Australian  trade  relations  with  Indoncv 
during  his  two  year  term  of  office.  Australiar 
exports  to  Indonesia  had  risen  sharply  durin. 
the  past  three  months,  and  might  eventuai' 
reach  record  proportions.  Import  licence 
issued  to  Indonesian  merchants  for  Ausimltf 
goods  had  shown  a  steady  increase  since  las  i 
August.  Flour  was  easily  the  bigge^ 
Australian  export  to  Indonesia. 

Korea  Builds  Cement  Plant  with  UN  Aid 

Major  construction  work  has  started  oo 
an  $8,000,000  cement  plant  for  the  Repuh! 
of  Korea  to  produce  200,000  tons  of  cemer 
every  year  out  of  the  country's  total  annu* . 
need  for  340,000  to  500,000  tons. 

Built  with  the  help  of  the  United  Natior 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  the  factor 
is  the  largest  aid  scheme  yet  embarked  on  b 
the  Agency. 

Located  in  Mungyong  County  in  th , 
Kyongsang  Pukdo  area,  the  plant  will  be  c ! 
the  most  modern  design  ‘similar  to  tier 
cement  factories  in  the  United  States  ar 
Europe.  It  is  scheduled  to  begin  product'"' 
in  about  two  years. 

Korea's  one  other  major  plant,  at  Samch<^ 
is  now  being  repaired  with  UNKRA  aid 
is  expected  to  yield  100,000  tons  of  cement;; 
year. 
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^PINNING  Co.ua. 

H«a4  Quarter*:  j*.  s-cImim.  Ai<Kki-iMchi,  iii|>teKi-iiu 
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SPINNING  CO..  ITD 


Head  Office :  28.  2K:home.  Hommachi.  Higashi-ku.  Osaka.  Japan 
Tokyo  Branch:  I,  KanJa  Zaimokucho  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

COTTON  YARNS  •  Toyama  ’;  COTTON  FABRICS  ‘Compasses”.  “  Lamp  ”. 
“Radio  Globe”.  “Sun  Camel”.  "Squirrel  Globe”;  KUREHA  BROAD  (Sanforis¬ 
ed);  KUREBI  EVERGLAZE  ;  KUREBI  VELMOND  ;  WOOLLEN  AND 
WORSTED  YARNS  AND  FABRICS  "Kureha"  "Apollo"  “Kureha  Super  ^  am” 
"  Kureha  Tex  ” 


Dama  Spinning  Co,,  tf 6. 


2S-I.  Minimikyufaro  rrachi  I  chomr.  Higetht  ku.  (H«k*. 
TOK>0  OFFICE 

4.  Kodenmarbo  2chom«.  Nihonhasl.i,  Chuoku.  To|(yo 
I'KOIH  CTS 

Cotton  Varn».  Cotton  Fabrict,  Cotlin  Ducks.  Tirecirds. 
Ravon  Fiber,  S;>un  Rav^n  Yarns.  Spun  Rav  m  FahrK's 
&  Blankets 

Wnrsled  Yarns.  Fabrics  X  B  ankets 


FIT.II 
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Heo*  O^re  T«m«bv(n,  W.yeFoiitsia  bu  0>«kn 
tekgo  O^'ie  O-niO  C^ua  kq  t-skpo 
Nee.  Ta.k  Raneba  Nee.  V».k  Ia<  J7«  S'  Ne 


Head  Office:  Kicakyutaro-machi  2-chome.  Higashi-ku.  Osaka. 
Tokyo  Office:  Nihonbathi,  Honcho  4-chomc,  Chuo-ku  Tokyo. 


MILLS:  Okayama.  Hayashima,  Kurashiki, 
Marugame,  Kannenji,  Sakaida, 
Hojo,  Tsu,  Kyoto,  Hirakata, 
Kisogawa,  Anjo. 

Manufacturer  of :  Cotton  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods,  Rayon  Yarn  and 
Textiles.  Woollen  Yarn  and  Textiles,  Worsted 
Yarn  and  Textiles,  Bleached,  Dyed  and  Printed 
Cotton  Textiles. 


MAIN  BRANDS 
Cotton  Yarn-White  Dragon 
Cotton  Fabrics-Threc 
Peaches 
Earth  &  Pigecn 
Flower  &  Horse  Shoe 

MAIN  FACILITIES 
Ring  .Spinning  Frame  570I7A 
sp.  Loom  6752 


Cable  Address :  TOKYOMSHI 


COTTON  SPINNING  CO..LTD. 


Head  Office  :  Yokoyamacho-3.  Nihonb'  shi,  Chuo-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan. 
Osaka  :  Honma  hi  26.  Higashi-ku.  Osaka. 


NITTO  BOSEKI  CO.,  LTD. 

•  NITTO  SriNNINC  CO  .  ITO.i 
Pmianil :  Km  Hir*kawa 

No  t.  6  CHOME,  YAESU.  CHUO-KU.  TOKYO. 

MAIN  PtOOUCTS:  T-ollon  Yarn.  Lollun  Fabrir.  Kastm  Staple.  S^sun 
Ka>on  Yarn.  Spun  Kason  Kabrir.  Spun  Silk  Yarn, 
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COTTON  —  WOOL  “  HAYON 
T*yaKo'*  ^r*4«srts  raanax  fraai  it*  intrcralr^ 
0r*aaetiM  liar*  Sfiaaiax  wMsiai  Bat- 

dhiac  ^arr  MODERN.  DOkPEND  mm4 

Et'ONOMK’.%L 
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TOYO  SPINNING  CO..  LTD 


Hercules 


mm 


THE  FINEST  BICYCLE 
BUILT  TO-DAY 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE 


«  MOTOR  CO.  LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM,.  ENGLAND 


Printed  by  Frowde  &  Co.  (Printers)  Ltd.,  242-244,  Old  Kent  Road,  London.  S.E.I,  for  the  publishers.  Eastern  World.  58.  I.iduinBton  Street,  London,  W.j 
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